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Republican 
Policy ? 


r S obviously impossible that the United 

Siates should be governed continuously by 
one political party. (It is not treason there 
to vote for the Opposition; indeed there were 
years when one gathered the impression that 
it might be treason to vote for the Roosevelt 
government.) Even if it were possible it 
would be highly undesirable. But the process 
of changing over from one party to the other 
is a most awkward one. 

It nearly always begins in the middle of a 
presidential term, and takes the form of di- 
minishing or destroying the Administration’s 
control of the House and the Senate. As the 
Administration itself cannot be altered until 
the end of the presidential term, the result is 
two years of deadlock and chaos, with action 
dependent upon constantly readjusted combin- 
ations and compromises, and no consistent 
policy possible. 

This is the kind of period into which the 
United States is almost certain to move next 
week. It is the kind of period into which it 
moves once every twelve or sixteen years. In 
the past it has been dangerous chiefly to the 
United States itself, though in 1918 its conse- 
quences were disastrous enough to the world. 
Whether they will be disastrous to the world 
this time remains to be seen. It must be re- 
membered that the Republican party has been 
completely out of power—that is, it has con- 
trolled neither the Senate, the House, nor the 
Presidency,—for sixteen years. Under the 
American system men are not “developed” in 
Opposition as they are under ours, and the 
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party is unquestionably lacking in leadership, _.. 


policy and direction. By the time it can elect 
a Republican President it will probably have 
overcome this defect to a great extent, but 
during the minimum of two years which must 
elapse before that time it is hardly likely to 
be well and wisely led. 

It may return to isolationism. It may re- 
turn to high protection. It may return to an 
extravagant and outdated individualism in 
economic life. It may behave as many of its 
members talk, namely as if everything that 
has been done by the United States since 1934 
was wrong. It can do most or all of these 
hings without gravely damaging its chances 

the Presidency in 1948, for it will win the 

‘sidency because the country is tired of the 

mocrats. In any event it can, and almost 

tainly will, destroy all influence in world 
aifairs that could be exercised by the United 
States during these two years through the 

lministrative agencies under President Tru- 
man. And whatever it does it will not do sys- 
iematically and predictably, but spasmodically 
‘nd without principle, so that nobody will 
‘now a month ahead where the United States 
is going to be. 

That this leaves the entire world (or at 
feast the non-Communist portion of it) in a 
tate of the gravest uncertainty and indecision 
is obvious. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the actions of the Republican party during the 
Next two years could destroy the capitalist sys- 
‘em, by destroying that international confi- 
dence which is its essential condition. 


Strike While the Sun's Hot 


CANADA'S numerous and lengthy strikes are 

now getting settled with great rapidity. 
The public, which was honored with the most 
energetic efforts to acquaint it with the claims 
of both sides so long as they were disputing, 
is now seldom informed in the slightest degree 
as to the terms on which settlement is arrived 
at, which is a little disappointing after it had 
got all stirred up as to whether there should be 
a fully closed shop or merely union shop or a 
Rand formula; but the public is used to being 
ignored, by many people besides the parties to 
a laber dispute, when they no longer hope to 
get anything out of it. (There are politicians 
after elections, for example.) 
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—World News Services. 


Although air transport has changed the perspectives of Canada's far northern outposts, barges are 
still the chief means of getting in supplies. Above, approaching the narrow channel of the Mackenzie 


River where the dangerous Providence Rapids begin, barges must be taken down one by one. 


Still 


farther down, near Ft. Simpson, the Green Island Rapids need expert navigation. See story pp. 2 and 3. 


The truth is, we suspect, that the Canadian 
summer is too pleasant. Fishing in Hamilton 
Bay is an agreeable pastime, and if combined 
with the sporting business of picketing the 
waterfront of a great industrial plant it can 
be really amusing. Work in a steel or rubber 
plant however well paid, is always just work, 
which according to the Hebrew Scriptures is 
a curse laid on mankind in punishment for its 
original sin. 

With colder weather work comes to look much 
less painful, and coal cannot be fished up out of 
the Bay. Many thousand Canadians have had 
a nice holiday, at rather considerable expense 
to their fellow-citizens and the world at large 
(which needed the products which they omitted 
to turn out). The holiday is at an end; the 
savings accounts have been pretty well cleaned 
out; the union organizers have had a good 
time; the pickets have had a lot of fresh air; 
everybody is happy and forgiving. Maybe 
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what Canadian industry needs is not only a 
five day week but a ten-month year — of 
course with no reduction in pay. If industry 
can’t operate on these terms, let the state 
take over. If the state can’t operate on these 
terms, charge it to the taxes. 

We offer the idea to the Canadian Tribune, 
free of charge. 


Current Poems 


N ANY of our readers have expressed a de- 
sire to have in more permanent form the 
lovely and courageous poem “Tire Dark Cat,” 
by Audrey Alexandra Brown, which appeared 
in our columns a few months ago. We have 
secured Miss Brown's permission to include it 
in a selection of twenty-four of the best poems 
published by SaturDAY NIGHT in 1945-46, which 
will come from the press shortly with the 
title of “Poems for the Interim.” 
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SATURDAY NIGHT is very proud of its list of 
poetical contributors, and the nineteen authors 
represented in this booklet include all our 
most popular favorites, of both the old and 
the new conventions. They range from Tom 
MacInnes, whose first volume appeared in 
1908 and who is still writing very vigorously 
on very current topics, to Earle Birney and 
James Wreford of the “moderns”’—if not of 
the “young” movement. The poems are a 
very mixed bag, and perhaps nobody except 
the editor will like all of them; but each is a 
good example of its kind. 


The New Treason 


HE announcement of Mr. Dimitrov that 

opposition to the Communist candidates in 
Bulgaria would be considered as treason need 
not cause any surprise, but it should lead to 
some questioning about the ultimate objectives 
of Mr. Tim Buck in Canada. Mr. Buck and his 
associates profess to be devoted to “democ- 
racy,” but a state of affairs in which it is 
treason to vote for anybody except the candi- 
dates put up by the Communist party is not 
democracy in any sense that is accepted by 
anybody in Canada except Communists. 
We have not, and have never had, the slightest 
doubt that this is precisely the state of affairs 
that Mr. Buck proposes to bring about in 
Canada as soon as he gets a chance; but it is 
interesting to see Mr. Dimitrov bringing it 
about so promptly in Bulgaria. 

That that is the state of affairs which exists 
in Russia we have also no doubt, and in regard 
to Russia we imagine that nobody else has 
either. But people become tolerant of the 

(Continued on Page FIVE) 
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Aklavik from the air showing Mackenzie River delta formation of surrounding terrain; channels wind 
and turn; steamers and barges must back up to round corners. Airport and runway can be seen at left. 




















) Shipyard scene at Waterways, Alberta; small Unloading freight at Aklavik after six-weeks 
tug nears completion with final paint job. trip from Waterways 1,800 miles up south. 
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Story by 
Julia Christensen 


HE greatest waterway in the British Empire is ironically the least 
travelled by man, and the least exploited, of all the great rivers of 
the earth. 

The Mackenzie! From headwaters to Arctic delta, a 2,500-mile labyrinth 
of rivers, streams and lakes. That is the Mackenzie River. An area of 
682,000 square miles encompassing extensive sections in the Northwest 
Territories, the Yukon, British Columbia and Alberta, That is the vast 
Mackenzie River Basin. 2,500 miles of bottled nation-building and 682,000 
square miles of arrested development. That is the sleeping Titan of the 
Canadian Northwest. 

During the war this giant was aroused, though not fully awakened, by 
the demands of necessity. The Basin shook with repercussions from the 
Alaska Highway, Canol Oil and its 600 miracle miles of pipeline to White- 
horse, a 2,000-mile telephone line to Fairbanks, radio stations, air-trans- 
port systems, and other accelerated expansions in activities and popula- 
tions. History would seem to preclude the Basin reverting to a little- 
known hinterland of little-known promise. Too many there are now who 
do know. Too many have seen. Canada has seen. The world has seen. 


§ igre it is known that unexploited regions of promise and peacetime 

potentials are lying dormant in the Canadian Northwest. Today it 
is known that these lands belie the onetime popular conception of only a 
wilderness where missionaries go and milady’s furs come from, a story- 
book land of adventure, of Mounties in red coats, Eskimos in igloos, and 
Indians shooting rapids in birch bark canoes. And today it is also known 
that national lethargy regarding our north can no longer be attributed 
to climate and distance, if one compares developments below the 60th 
parallel in Scandinavia and Siberia with those of the same latitudes in 
Canada. 

It has been calculated that the Mackenzie carries to the sea half a 
million cubic feet of water per second. Enough “white coa]’’ to turn the 
factory wheels of a continent. Enough hydro-electric power to change 
the industrial face of Canada. 


CCORDING to Standard Oil estimates, the total known underground 

oil deposits of all time over all the earth are less than half the content 
imprisoned in the Athabaska tar sands, natural asphalt surface deposits 
containing as much as 400 pounds of crude oil in one ton of sand. And 
at Norman Wells, epic of wartime production, abundant petroleum re- 
sources are waiting to provide the incentive for development of north- 
ern industry and transportation. 

An American geologist at Canol observed that oil explorations were 
just as likely to uncover other minerals. This has been proven in many 
other areas throughout the Basin, where mineral wealth abounds in man- 
ganese, tungsten, gold, silver, radium, mercury, platinum, copper, tin, 
coal, iron and uranium. But while Canada and the world await this 
wealth, the Basin awaits first the production of petroleum, the real lode 
of any large scale mining operations in this Mackenzie Eldorado. 

Chemical deposits along the Salt River are among the most remarkable 























First mate on S.S. Athabaska River Unloading motor canoes at Aklavik for Passengers aboard S.S. Mackenzie River 
puts out fire caused by cinders from the Tuk Tuk Indians, who lost all their watch their passage with heavily- 
smoke stacks falling on cargo. boats in a tidal wave two years ago. laden barges through the Ramparts. 


















































































Barrels of oil being loaded on to Eskimo schooners used for light whaling, R.C.A.F. seaplane being overhauled The Northern Indian is very proud of his 
Northern Transport barges at Norman fishing, trapping and living quarters, at Aklavik. ll-year plane trans- cabin building. Frank Morrisey of Ft. 
! Wells for shipment to Yellowknife. come in to Aklavik for supplies. port has changed the life of this area. Wrigley completes a well-grooved corner. 
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Pictures by 
George Zuckerman 


known. Pure crystal salt lies all over the ground in miles of glistening 
cubes on the Salt Plains of this river, scarcely developed beyond being 
anybody’s plain of sodium, chlorine and other chemi-essentials. 
Pioneer efforts in northern agriculture have defied the four-month 
growing season with astonishing results, even in sub-Arctic and Arctic 
areas. Yet vast terrains of untilled arable land lie fallow, despite 
proof of their capacity to produce potatoes, peas, turnips, beets, cabbages, 
cauliflower, radishes, celery, carrots, lettuce and even tomatoes. 


YXONSPICUOUS farmer of the north is Dr. W. A. M. Truesdell, Indian 
agent at Ft. Simpson. He has succeeded in growing sweet corn, admit- 
tedly a rare accomplishment in this Greenland latitude. He also boasts a 
flower garden, specializing in sweet peas; keeps poultry, as well as horses 
and cows; cultivates twenty acres of hay and feed; and has harvested as 
high as 200 bushels of oats. 

With the wartime military expansion of aerial networks and the erec- 
tion of modern airports, air commerce in the north passed the pioneer 
stage of pontoon craft and ski plane, breaking the isolation of the Cana- 
dian Northwest from the rest of Canada, and of Canada from Asia, Rus- 
sia and the Orient. 

But much remains to be done in the way of improved service, rate 
reductions and the promoticn of international air communications before 
our air-transport systems can play their full role in building the north 
and the nation. The Mackenzie River, particularly adaptable for long 
distance and high altitude flying, could well become the main airway to 
Asia from Canada and the United States via polar lanes. 

And Space! That coveted rescurce—virgin space! Cramped, devastated 
and overpopulated countries rightly ask why Canada neglects her richly 
endowed lands where millions might live and move and work and have 
their being. When and how shall Canada answer? Silence and indif- 
ference breed envy and animosity and other kindred germs of dissension 
at home, and wars abroad. 

Furs, fish and forests; shipping, shipbuilding, and assembling of pre- 
fabricated barges. These, too, contribute to the industrial, commercial and 
economic perspectives already charted in the great Basin. 


A LL these without railroads, without electricity, without highways, 
44 dams, canals; without a national program scientifically planned, di- 
rected and financed for settlement, for development, for national growth, 
for peace. 

Yet enough has been done to reveal what could be done. The Canadian 
Northwest has everything, including one of the earth’s few known de- 
posits of uranium pitchblende, essential for atomic energy. Everything 
could be done. 

Today our atomic north is more than a “Last Frontier’. Along with the 
rest of the Dominion, it has become a challenge as the “Second Front 
for Peace.” Canadian action in the fullest development of Canadian re- 
sources will determine Canadian greatness in “the parliament of man, 
the federation of the world.” 
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Hudson's Bay Co. agents, J. Bartleman, manager of | 
Mackenzie River section, and H. Milne, manager Bill Carson drives the furs on wooden sledges } 
at Ft. Fitzgerald, are writers as well as traders. to Mackenzie River landing for loading on boat. | 
























































Imperial Oil Co.'s refinery and storage tanks at Norman Wells stand as a reminder of what can be done 
in the north—more than 1,000 miles from a railroad. Only four of the wartime wells are now in use. 


























Net drying at Arctic Red River; This Ft. Good Hope moccasin Arctic fish-drying camp. Fish 
fish is caught chiefly for dogs. maker kills her own caribou. is dried in sun before smoking. 































38 bales of skins from Ft. McPherson in one season. 






































Hudson's Bay Co.'s new Mackenzie River The hobby of F. H. Schoales, Hudson's Bay Co.'s Hudson's Bay Co.'s northernmost post is at Aklavik, : 
refrigerator barge launched this year is Ft. Wrigley agent, is his vegetable garden, which, Canada's only Arctic community north of the Circle 
shown at Ft. Smith lashed to Yarding Boat 3. so close to the Arctic Circle, means a lot of work. with streets, a hotel and a fair number of stores. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





May There Not Be a Canadian 
Pride of British Origin? 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
[* your issue of October 12 J. B. 
Dolan, Val d’Or, Que., makes the 
sweeping assertion that “The English 
of English racial origin are more con- 
cerned over England than of Canada.” 
Assuming that Mr. Dolan means 
“Canadians of English racial origin” 
I, as a Canadian of English origin, 
differ absolutely with him. I have 
spent most of a long life in Canada 
and am convinced that there are no 
stauncher Canadians than those of 
English blood. Canada is very much 
our own country and we place its wel- 
fare first: two world wars have proved 
that. For that reason we wish to see 
it a united nation and we abhor all 
efforts to create racial or religious 
discord. We find no fault with those 
of French racial origin who take laud- 
able pride in the source of their race, 
and we claim the equal privilege of 
taking similar pride in ours. 

Mr. Dolan admits that the British 
allowed the Canadians of French ori- 
gin to retain their rights of language, 
religion and civil laws, and surely to- 
day they can well afford—as indeed 
many of them do—to show some ap- 
preciation of that fact. We of English 
racial origin believe in the British 
Empire as the greatest practical 
League of Nations the world has ever 
known and that enly within it can 
Canada retain its identity and freely 
fulfii its destiny as a great self- 
governing nation. Divorced from the 
Empire Canada would inevitably be- 
come the mere adjunct or satellite of 
some greater naticn: there would be 
no other practical alternative. Our 
“sovereignty” would vanish and sub- 
servience take its place. That is why 
I, as a Canadian of English racial ori- 
gin, ardently desire the unity of Can- 
ada and the maintenance cf the Brit- 
ish Empire,—it is the primary instinct 
of self-preservation. 
Toronto, Ont. A.T.W. 


Karen Loyalists 

Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

\ KAREN good will mission has 
L arrived in the United Kingdom, 
it intends to stay four or five 
months before returning to Burma via 
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the United States and Australia. 

The Karens form a loyal, Christian 
section of Burma and assisted the 
allied cause during the war in many 
ways. Even after the occupation of 
their country they continued to assist 
allied airmen and commandos. The 
citation in connection with the post- 
humous award of the George Cross to 
Major Hugh Paul Seagrim, D.S.O., 
M.B.E. published in the Times Weekly 
of Sept. 18 pays also a high tribute to 
these gallant people. Major Seagrim’s 
party operated in Burma from Feb. 
1943 to Feb. 1944, and even after 270 
people had been arrested and many 
of them tortured and killed the Karens 
continued to help Major Seagrim. 

If no invitation has been extended 
by Canada to this mission I urge that 
the position be remedied. 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s statement 
made after returning from the U.K. 
and reported last June 20 is as fol- 
lows: 

“May I add that I was never more 
grateful that this country is a mem- 
ber of the great community of nations 
which constitutes the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire than I am at 
this moment, as a result of what I 
have seen and learned in a more in- 
timate way in the course of this last 
visit.” 

Canada has an all too meagre 
“realization” of the Commonwealth 
and the position she might occupy 
therein. This occasion, perhaps, 
affords our new Minister for External 
Affairs an opportunity to show Can- 
ada’s appreciation of a part of our 
Commonwealth that was actually 
overrun by the enemy; of a people 
who helped our airmen in difficulty. 
London, Ont. W.R.S. HENDERSON 


Flagging Energies 

Editor, Saturpay NIGHT: 

i your issue cf October 19 you print- 
ed a letter headed “For a Dizzy 

Nation.” Quite a new notion for a 

Canadian flag, I must say. But will it 

work as a permanent design? 

Won’t things keep on going six ways 
for Sunday? How then is your cor- 
respondent going to keep his foggy 
flag, with its pink fringe and its black- 
jack-inspired stars, up-to-date? If 
his flag is to “bear some relation in 
its design and coloring” to the state 
of the nation, it will have to be 
changed pretty often. Could this be 
done? Let's be practical. 

Here’s a different idea. There are 
two strongly opposed flag groups in 
this country. Some want the Union 
Jack to be in it and some don’t. Why 
not use two designs one on each 
side? This ought to please everybody. 

Such a flag, flying over the Parlia- 
ment Buildings in Ottawa, would stir 


up a lot of interest among visitors 
from other lands. And a glance at 
the flagpole any time would show 


Canadians which way the wind was 
blowing at Ottawa. 
New Toronto, Ont. O. O. PASTERN 


Cocktails and Moderation 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
YROHIBITIONISTS did not intro- 

duce our present Government sale 
system. It was sponsored by the so- 
called Moderation League. The bever- 
age room is their creation, and their 
success was made possible by the co 
operation of such influential papers 
as SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Now the beverage room is under 
fire. It has failed to bring about the 
“true temperance” the Moderationists 
promised. In Ontario the women’s 
beverage room was added. It came 
into being not in response to de- 
mands from reputable women’s or- 
ganizations,—but by the undemocratic 
acts of politicians, who were support- 
ed by the liquor interests. SATURDAY 
NIGHT, to my knowledge, has never 
condemned this political and liquor 
dictatorship. Instead, you advocate 
cocktail lounges, where all kinds of 
liquor may be secured. Of course the 
cocktail place of your dreams is to be 
a place where moderation will prevail. 
How come? It was not the furnish- 


ings, or the fact that patrons stood 
at a bar to drink, that made the old 
bar so offensive that an outraged elec- 
torate voted it out—it was the stuff 
consumed there that gave the bar its 
unenviable character. 

It dces not make sense to assume 
that palatial surroundings in cocktail 
lounges will keep people sober. They 
don’t get drunk on furnishings, but on 
liquor. 


Regina, Sask. R. LorNE McTaAvisH 


Peace Tower Puzzle 


Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT: 
“P\ESPITE all claims to the con- 

trary,” and Mr. John David 
Murray, in SaturpAy NIGHT of Oct. 
12, how many of the thousands who 
have read and will read the inscrip- 
tion on the Peace Tower corner- 
stone are aware that it had been 
turned into a puzzle. And knowing, 
who would have the patience to 
read, and pencil and paper handy to 
make the calculations? 

Since the act of the “zealous but 
not over bright member of the De- 
partment of Public Works” is a 
remedying of a, no doubt, unwitting 
act of discourtesy on the part of the 
architect, it is not within the bounds 
of accuracy or courtesy to say of 


him he “has now desecrated Can- 
ada’s Shrine.” 
In any event, visitors to the 


Shrine have the right to have the 
date in such form that it may be 
easily read. 

Wo. E. LAIRD 
Portage la Prairie, Man. 


A Question 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
r THERE not a sophism in the 
argument on “Puissance du Can- 
ada?” (S.N., Sept. 26.) English is 
equally official for each citizen of 
Canada. The “officialness” of French 
does not diminish the ‘“officialness” 
of English. 

This argument would lead to the 
conception that it is improper for a 
Canadian citizen to use English poli- 
tical terms, or to hold and express 
opinions on them, unless he has Eng- 
lish blood in his veins—a view which 
SATURDAY NIGHT does not hold, I am 
sure. 


Toronto, Ont. JOHN BURGESS 


Calendar Reform 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT; 

HAVE read the very interesting 

article by Charles Clay in your 
issue of October 12 on the possi- 
bility of a new Calendar “stopping 
all confusion.” 

I am sending you a copy of the 
Journal of Calendar Reform, second 
quarter 1946, and you will see from 
pages 95 and 96 that I have a con- 
nection with the World Calendar. 

I have no exception to take to any- 
thing said by Mr. Clay in his article 
but would not like the claims to con- 
sideration of the World Calendar 
Association to be overlooked. 

The World Calendar has the same 
sensible 12 months, and the same 
even quarter years. The World Cal- 
endar has a 31-day month to com- 
mence each quarter and is followed 
by two 30-day months. In the Ed- 
wards Calendar, as I saw it, the 
year, and every quarter in the year, 
would begin on a Monday, which 
would arouse so much opposition 
from religious bodies that, I feel, its 
acceptance would be impossible. 

The World Calendar has been ad- 
vocated by the World Calendar 
Association since October 1930. Its 
president, Miss Elisabeth Achelis, 
has devoted her time and money un- 
stintingly in its promotion and the 
Calendar has been approved by 14 
nations. Whereas, just such a calen- 
dar as Lieut. Edwards advocates was 
published in Switzerland in March 
1900, and, as the Grosclaude plan, 
was one of more than 500 calendar 
plans rejected by the International 
Conference held in Geneva in 1931. 

The World Calendar was one of 
two not rejected, and as the 13- 
month Calendar has now no active 
support, is the only Calendar with 
anything like substantial support. It 
has had the endorsation of organi- 
zations and institutions too numer- 
ous to mention. 

In July of this year H.R. 7041 was 
introduced in the House of Repre- 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


FTER Prime Minister King’s 
statement that he has not closed 
the door on the re-convening of the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference, we 
are now wondering if this is because 
someone’s fingers have been caught 
in the jamb. 
e 
We feel some sympathy for the 
lecturer who, after stating that there 
were fifty-one United Nations, was 
asked to name any two of them. 
e 
“Who’s That Knockin’. . .?” 
“The slump has set in,” complains 
a New York fur coat dealer. “Sales 
in the $5,000 bracket have tumbled 
badly.” Yes, if things go on as they 
are, the only fur coat many of us 
will see is that of the wolf at the 
door. 
> 
In spite of the unprecedented 
increase in the cost of living in the 
United States, it is still in great 
demand. 
e 
From late reports on the meat 
situation across the border, finance 
corporations are said to have added 
to the difficulties by refusing to 
advance any loan for the purpose of 
purchasing a Sunday roast. 
e 
There is evidence that the re- 
armament race reported to be going 
On among the major allied powers 
is already spreading to the Christ- 
mas toy counters of our depart- 
mental stores. 





Junior says that the soap famine 
might have been more serious had 
not he and thousands of kids like 
him foreseen the crisis and played 
their part in conserving this precious 
commodity. 

e 

A Detroit man who objected to his 
wife listening to soap operas, broke 
the radio over her head. “Doctor 
Brent, call surgery...” 

e 

Hollywood is paying nine-year-olq 
Margaret O’Brien $300,000 over the 
next three years, at the end of which 
time this delightful child should be 
assured of a comfortable old age. 

e 


The current issue of a_ technical] 
journal for newspaper editors men. 
tions that fiction features in the 
daily press are increasing in popu. 
larity. We doubt if this applies to 
the weather forecast. 

° 

After the slaying of a young bear 
in the vicinity of Montreal, local 
residents expressed some concern of 
the whereabouts of the cub’s parents, 
We cannot be held responsible for 
the ‘Torontonian who believes the 
alarm unnecessary, claiming that it 
would be hard to find an older and 
more discriminating bear who would 
want to be seen dead in Montreal. 

é 

Vacant Room For Right Party 

A prisoner awaiting trial in Mont- 
real walked out of his cell and dis- 
appeared because of a defective lock. 
As the lock is now in good repaii, 
it would be appreciated if the gentle- 
man would please return at his 
earliest convenience. 

e 


Bank notes, we learn, were first 
issued in China in 2697 B.C., and 


were known as “flying money.” 
They haven’t changed a bit. 





sentatives of the United States, pro- 
viding for the adoption of the World 
Calendar, and a Resolution in con- 
nection with it was introduced in 
the United States Senate (S. Res. 
318). 

This action was taken on pressure 
by the Newspaper’ Advertising 
Executives Association calling upon 
Congress to adopt the World Cal- 
endar. 





Miss Achelis, President, and Mr. 

Westy Egmont, Director of the 

World Calendar Association were 

here last week with the object of 

developing a plan for introduction 
of legislation to adopt the Calendar 
in Canada. 

Ottawa, Ont. Avia. TAMIES 
Chairman, National Joint Con- 
ference Board of the Construc- 
tion Industry. 


George V. Ferguson will start his duties as Editor of the Montreal Daily 


Star on November 11. 


He was a Canadian Rhodes Scholar at Oxford 


before he joined the Winnipeg Free Press in 1925. He served for twenty 
years on that paper, most of the time as editorial writer under the direct 
tutelage of the late John W. Dafoe, and upon Dr. Dafoe’s death he be- 
came Executive Editor, a position which he resigned about six months 
ago. Mr. Ferguson is believed to have been given a very free hand 
by J. W. McConnell, the proprietor, and brings prestige to his new chair. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


results of a revolution which has actually 
taken place, and are willing to allow it a good 
deal of latitude in defending itself against a 
counter-revolution. Nobody, not even the 
Bolsheviks, has ever claimed that’ the 
Bolshevik revolution would have been sup- 


ported by a majority of the Russians if a free 
election could have been held in 1917, or for a 
lone time thereafter. But the Russians who 
did not approve of the Bolshevik revolution 


never succeeded in upsetting it; and after 
thirty years we of the outside world accept it 
as the “legitimate” government of Russia, 
including its practice of suppressing opposition 
by assassination and charges of treason. 

“But Bulgaria has had no revolution. If 
Mr. Dimitrov is able to punish as treason all 
opposition to Communist candidates, it is not 
because of any rising by the Bulgarians them- 
selves, but because of the presence of troops 
sent in by Soviet Russia. By accepting 
Mr. Dimitrov’s ruling, and failing to enable 
Bulgarians to vote against Communism if they 
wished to do so, the western nations have con- 
sented not to a Bulgarian revolution but to the 
conquest of Bulgaria by Russia. And after 
Bulgaria, and after Yugoslavia, and perhaps 
after Greece and Turkey and Iran, then what? 
When will Mr. Buck be able to send out the 
same notice for a Canadian election? Where 
does this sort ef thing stop, and what stops it? 





EDUCATION 


(Edueation Week in Canada is November 3-9.) 


I AM the sunshine and the sweet May air, 
The ancient wealth of soil, the gentle rain, 
The surge of spring with all its leafy train, 
The bringing of the bud and branch to bear. 
For I am growth, as in the flowers fair 


So in the souls of men; my roots are lain 
Deep in the spoils of time; my branches fain 
Would top the stars and all the heavens share. 
I am most free; my bode is everywhere; 
Books do not bind nor storied walls constrain; 
Iam not got and had like misers’ gain 


Nor bargained for and bought like peddlers’ 
ware; 

Whoso will seek me shall not search in vain, 

Whoso has prisoned me has lost fore’er. 


Harry AMOss 





These Proponents 


[’ IS odd that a generation which is almost 
contemptuous in its attitude towards the clas- 


sical! languages and their literature should have 
such a passion for the use of words derived 
from them; but it is not odd, in the circum- 
stances, that it should frequently use these 


words in a manner betraying ignorance of 
ther origin. The desire for a word to describe 
the leading advocate of a cause or proposal 
ha: led to the use of “protagonist” as if it 
were the opposite of “antagonist”, which it is 
not in the least; and now we find the Toronto 
Te'gram referring to “the Dominion Govern- 
meit’s proponent” as if that word were the 
opposite of “opponent”, which again it is not. 
The only definition of “proponent” in the 
Ox‘ord Dictionary is “one who brings forward 
a |} roposition or argument; a proposer, a pro- 
pounder”, 

here are such a lot of good words that the 
Te'cgram might just as well have used for 
this purpose — advocate, defender, supporter, 
follower, special pleader, mouthpiece, attorney, 


hired man, spokesman, propagandist, and a 
Score of others much more abusive than “pro- 
ponent” — that it seems a shame to take that 


word away from its legitimate business. 


Canadian Book Week 


NOVEMBER 2 to 9 is Canadian Book Week, 

that admirable annual institution spon- 
sored by the Canadian Authors’ Association. 
This year the week will serve to focus atten- 
tion on the fact that Canada is experiencing 
an outburst of literary energy and enthusiasm 
unequalled since the '80s and ’90s of the last 
century, 

Established authors are more fruitful and 
new authors are being announced every month. 
Not only are more books being published; 
larger editions of individual books are reaching 
the market—that is to say, readers in all parts 
of the country. 

It is probably only fair to say that this fer- 


"PITY YOU FELLOWS CANT GET YOUR 


PART GOING 





THE NEED OF SOME REARRANGEMENT 


ment is really due chiefly to the readers them- 
selves, for authors are stymied if they lack an 
audience. No publisher will risk much on a 
book that will not be read, whether because 
the book is uninteresting or whether because 
the potential audience is indifferent. 

Thus the multiple factors which created a 
large body of Canadians eager to know more 
about their country — its history, geography, 
social affairs, economics—in turn created a 
challenge that writers and publishers were 
only too pleased to meet. 

Elsewhere in this issue there is an article 
which reports some of the highlights of 
Canada’s literary development during the past 
25 years, leading up to the present encouraging 
period. Book Week is a good time to take this 
sort of stock. 


The Interest Rate 


N° CANADIAN investor who is investing 
" mainly for the security which a small cap- 
ital fund provides against emergencies, and 
not for the revenue to be derived from the 
ownership, should fail to convert into the 
form of the new bond issue as much of his 
fund as the government regulations will 
allow. The bonds must be held in the name 
of an individual, and no individual can hold 
more than $2,000. To the kind of investor 
which we are describing, the factor of guar- 
anteed convertibility at par at any time is of 
the highest importance, and for a family of 
five a holding of ten thousand dollars is not 
at all excessive to have in this form. The 
really wealthy investor is of course not very 
susceptible to such considerations. The size of 
his income makes him immune from the kind 
of emergencies which bother the ordinary citi- 
zen, and in any event he can always borrow 
on his holdings and still retain them until 
maturity. 

The reason why we think that small in- 
vestors should hold the new bonds is that we 
feel no confidence that the present extremely 
low rate of interest will be maintained for 
long after the restoration of peace-time econ- 
omic conditions. Any rise in the current rate 
will be reflected in a decline in the price of 
bonds bearing the old rate; if the bonds have 
long to run that decline may be very sub- 
stantial, and it is not a loss that the small in- 
vestor should be required to take. The inter- 
est rate depends upon the interaction of two 
factors, the rate at which savings are being 
created (in other words the difference be- 
tween current income and current consump- 
tion in the community as a whole) and the 
need of business for new capital. Throughout 
the war the rate of saving has vastly exceed- 
ed the demand for new capital; but the rate 
of saving has been kept up and the opportuni- 
ties for new capital kept down by wartime 
factors. In normal conditions, it seems to us, 
the rate of saving is likely to be lower from 
now on than it was before the war, and the 
opportunities for new capital should be enor- 
mously increased. 

Saving has hitherto been performed mainly 
by the wealthy classes, to whom it was no 
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trouble; the extremely wealthy actually could 
not spend their incomes except by giving large 
parts of them away, and the people to whom 
they gave these parts used them largely as 
capital. This state of things has been discour- 
aged by the heavy progressive taxes on both 
income and inheritance. We doubt both the 
ability and the desire of the small-income 
savers to replace the wealthy class as a main 
source of savings; their numbers do not com- 
pensate for the fact that their opportunities 
are limited and that their savings are usually 
reconverted into current expenditure after a 
few years. In this view we are supported by 
many good economic authorities. The finan- 
cial editor of the London Sunday Times points 
out that real interest rates in continental Eu- 
rope are much higher than in England, and 
that if the flow of investment money were 
not rigidly controlled this would soon make 
itself felt in the British rate. It is possible 
that the artificiality resulting from controls 
at the border will be maintained for a long 
time, but other artificialities caused by purely 
domestic controls are likely to diminish rapid- 
ly, and their lifting will obviously not have the 
effect of driving interest rates any further 
down. The chances are that it will allow them 
to rise. 


Slender and Studious 


N OTTAWA jury has acquitted a gentleman 

who was “named” by the Royal Commission 
on Espionage, and who is described by the 
newspapers as “a slender, studious man with a 
library of two thousand books.” Apart alto- 
gether from the disrespect which this action 
shows for the Royal Commission, it seems to 
violate the long-established principle enunciated 
by Julius Caesar (as reported by an English 
dramatist): 

“Let me have about me men that are fat; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’nights: 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are danger- 

ous.” 

It is distressing to realize that owing to the 
expiry of the War Measures Act the Govern- 
ment can no longer appoint a second Royal 
Commission to inquire into the weight, height, 
complexion, sleeping abilities, habits of study 
and of book-collecting*of all members of the 
government service, with powers which could 
come anywhere near those of the Kellock- 
Taschereau body. But we may probably as- 
sume that all Dominion government employ- 
ees, even if they have not entirely quit study- 
ing, have at least stopped doing it in “groups.” 


The Term “Dominion” 


‘To journal has a good many readers in 

French-speaking Canada, and they are the 
kind of people who are likely to be able to in- 
fluence their neighbors in the direction of 
tolerance and breadth of mind. We should like 
therefore to ask them to draw the attention of 
these neighbors to a passage in “The English 
People”, by D. W. Brogan, which sheds some 
light on the real meaning of the term “Domin- 
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ion.” Mr. Brogan, who is Professor of Political 
Science at Cambridge and one of the leading 
authorities on modern history, is writing in this 
book mainly for Americans, and in explaining 
the functions of the Crown he says: “It is the 
sole legal link between the various dominions 
(England being a dominion herself).” 

This is a correct and authoritative statement 
of the constitutional fact. The overseas domin- 
ions, as distinguished from the United King- 
dom (Mr. Brogan says “England” because he is 
writing for Americans), are not “the dominions 
of the United Kingdem”. They are, each and 
severally, along with the United Kingdom, so 
many dominions of the Crown—nations of 
which the monarchy is the symbolic head. There 
is nothing in this designation which should of- 
fend the susceptibilities cf any Canadian, of 
French or English tongue. Even the law of 
succession to the monarchy is now as much 
subject to the will of Canada as to that of the 
United Kingdom, since it cannot be changed 
without the consent of all the dominions over 
which the monarch reigns, 

Most of the English-speaking people of Can- 
ada are pretty deeply attached to the name 
“Dominion.” The objection to it on the part of 
French Canadians is based upon a misunder- 
standing which this passage of Mr. Brogan’s 
should do something to correct. There is no 
need for a family squabble about the matter 
at all. 


Battle of Critics 


NE of the most pleasant parts of the task 

of editing a magazine like this is the daily 
reading of a large number of Canadian news- 
papers; and of late one of the most pleasant 
parts of that reading has been the perusal of 
the debates which go on almost weekly in the 
Toronto Globe and Mail between the musical 
critic and the phonograph critic, for one pair, 
and the drama critic and the cinema critic, for 
another. If at times it strikes us as odd that 
the G. and M. should pay a drama critic to give 
an opinion about Monday’s stage show on 
Tuesday, and then pay a cinema critic to con- 
tradict him flatly on Wednesday, at other 
times we thankfully accept it as another evi- 
dence of the well-known broadmindedness of 
the Toronto press. 

It does, however, seem to us unfair that the 
drama critic should always have to suffer con 
tradiction without a chance at rebuttal. If we 
were a drama critic on the G. and M. we 
should insist that the cinema critic be occa- 
sionally made to do the Tuesday theatre job 
and we be allowed to smite him on Wednesday, 
or at least that we be given a chance to show 
the weaknesses of some of his cinema judg- 
ments the day after he has emitted them. 
This debating business began nearly a year 
ago with a slashing attack by the phonograph 
critic on a concert review by the late Hector 
Charlesworth, who unfortunately died two 
days later, before he had any chance to assert 
the right of rebuttal (which we are quite sure 
he would have done both very firmly and very 
ably); and ever since then it has apparently 
been the established rule that the critic of the 
senior art (for both the phonograph and the 
cinema are slightly younger mechanisms for 
the diffusion of aesthetic satisfaction) must 
take it lying down if his junior has a mind to 
wallop him. People are liable to get the idea 
that the theatre is just something that any 
cinema reviewer can look after in his spare 
moments. 





FROM SCARCITY TO PLENTY 


Riis cousins from New York were here, 
Camped at a big hotel. 
Accommodation good. Though dear, 
They can afford it well. 
But we opined that homely fare 
And family conversations 
Might smooth away the lines of care 
On the brows of these relations. 


“Come up to dinner,” we exclaimed. 
Althaea said, “Oh dear, 
If things go wrong I'll be ashamed, 
We have no frillings here, 
Only an ordinary roast, 
Peas and an apple pie, 
Nothing to make a housewife boast.” 
And then she hove a sigh. 


The cousins came. The talk was fine, 
Since politics was barred. 
And then—alas—we came to dine 
On common food, ill-starred. 
But cheerfulness was never routed, 
There was no cause to grief, 
For Cousin Mary almost shouted, 
“Look, Bruce, a roast of beef!!!” 
J. E. M. 
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Production Councils 
Spur French Industry 


By ALBERT GAZIER 


Labor - management committees 
were established in France by 
law in February, 1945. They 
were a post-Liberation develop- 
ment of the Resistance move- 
ment. Their aim is to increase 
production and to confer new 
rights on workers. Every factory 
with over 100 employees—and 
there are 10,000 which qualify— 
must have a committee. 

The writer of this article is 
Secretary of the French General 
Federation of Labor. He was 
deputy to the Minister of Labor 
in the first days of General de 
Gaulle’s provisional government. 


Paris. 


URING the war, the governments 
of the democratic countries tried 
more 


to give workers more and 


share in management with a view to 
increasing production. In England 
and the United States mixed produc- 
tion committees grew up as a result 
of this trend. Before the liberation 
of France, the French Provisional 
Government had started organiza- 
tions of the same kind in the air- 
craft factories in Algeria. 

It is well known that under the 
German occupation, resistance or- 
ganizations in France had a twofold 
aim: (1) to fight the enemy and his 
accomplices; (2) to make plans for 
a new France by careful study of all 
political, administrative, moral, eco- 
nomic and social problems. The pro- 
gram of the National Council of Re- 
sistance, as formulated on March 
15, 1944, attracted a great variety of 
adherents representing the Commun- 
ist and Socialist Parties, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor, the French 
Federation of Christian Workers, the 
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Radical Party, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, the Republican Federa- 
tion and the Democratic Alliance 
(the two last-named were the parties 
of the Right in pre-war French pol- 
itics). 

Among other changes this pro- 
gram calls for “the right for work- 
ers possessing the necessary quali- 
fications to advance to positions in 
the management and administration 
within the scope of the business, and 
the participation of workers in the 
management.” 

At the time of the liberation, man- 
agement committees were set up 
spontaneously by the workers in bus- 
inesses where the employers had 
been driven out for having collabor- 
ated with the Germans. 

The labor-management committees 
created by the law of February 22, 
1945, aim not only at increasing pro- 
duction but also at conferring new 
rights on the workers. The result 
is that they are not merely tempor- 
ary wartime institutions but a per- 
manent fixture. Nor are they volun- 
tary like the English committees. 
They are obligatory and must be set 
up in all businesses which come un- 
der the law, that is to say in all in- 
dustrial and commercial establish- 
ments employing more than a hun- 
dred workers. 


Small Industries 


In France small and medium indus- 
tries are still of great importance. 
The number of establishments em- 
ploying more than a hundred persons 
is about ten thousand. The law has 
a clause which provides for the Min- 
ister of Labor to extend the commit- 
tees to businesses employing from 
50 to 100 workers in certain areas. 

The labor-management committees 
have social and economic functions. 
In the social field ‘they cooperate 
with the management to improve the 
collective working and living condi- 
tions of the workers and related 
regulations, except for questions 
pertaining to salaries’. 

To understand this arrangement, 
one must recall that since 1936 the 
factories have had employees’ repre- 
sentatives whose task it is to con- 
vey the individual claims of the 
workers to the management. These 
employees’ representatives continue 
to function alongside the new com- 
mittees. If a worker complains that 
his machine lacks a safety device 
and thus exposes him to accidents, 
he applies to his representative. 
But the study of general fire protec- 
tion measures, for example, would be 
the business of the committee. As 
far as rates of pay are concerned, 
they are fixed by the government at 
present, following consultation with 
the trade unions. Any worker who 
is paid less than the lawful minimum 
wage has the right to put in a claim 
through his representative. The com- 
mittee has an advisory role in the 
matter of workers’ living and work- 
ing conditions; it discusses these 
questions, makes proposals, but can- 
not impose its will on the manage- 
ment. 

Much more extensive are its pow- 
ers with regard to social welfare 
measures in the establishment: can- 
teens, cooperatives, solidarity and 
pension funds, sports clubs, etc. The 
law gives them the right to look 
after the entire operation of these. 
This measure is important because 
it deprives the employer of the right 
to have full control of institutions 
which concern the workers and _ be- 
cause it does away with what has 
been called “social paternalism”’. 


Functions 


The committees have a purely ad- 
visory function where the improve- 
ment of production and financial 
management of the business are 
concerned. 

Like the English and American 
committees, the French committees 
study any measures or suggestions 
which might increase production and 
improve the quality of the output. 
In this regard, they make recom- 
mendations and propose recompenses 
for workers who have shown useful 
initiative. It is obligatory for the 
management to inform the commit- 
tees of the operation and general 
progress of the business. The man- 
ager outlines the situation for the 
committee and informs them of his 
plans for the months to come. In 
certain cases, the committee can 


even make suggestions on the use 
to be made of profits. 

Moreover, in limited liability com- 
panies, the committee studies the 
company statement and the profit 
and loss account before they are 
presented to the general assembly 
of the shareholders. The committee 
examines these documents and can 
have the assistance of an account- 
ant named by the assembly of the 
shareholders from a list of three 
names presented by the committee 
itself. Observations made by the 
committee are communicated to the 
shareholders. 

Here again, the committee can 
make no decision. It merely gives 
its advice. In any case, these meas- 
ures have the advantage of acquaint- 
ing the workers with problems which 
formerly escaped them entirely. They 


are the first step, timid, no doubt 
but nevertheless important, tow ards 
that participation of workers in man. 
agement advocated by the Nationa] 
Council of Resistance. 

The labor-management committee 
is made up of unequal numbers. The 
management has only one represent. 
ative on it, whereas the number of 
worker members varies between five 
and eight, according to the size of 
the establishment. This arrange. 
ment is important. In fact, it ep. 
sures the administration of socia] 
measures by an_ organization jn 
which the workers have a great ma. 
jority. 

With regard to naming the work. 
er members, there were two conflict. 
ing theories in the trade union move. 
ment itself. Some favored direct elec. 
tion by the workers without union 
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Were the EXPENSES of starting your home greater 
than you expected? In most cases the answer is ‘‘yes.” 
Perhaps there is a mortgage. You may have furniture that 
isn’t paid for. Given time, you can pay these debts! But they 
could be a burden to your wife, if something should happen 


to you... 


y What is the MINIMUM income your wife would need? 

Calculate in black and white the money your wife would 
need to pay the debts you would leave behind, and the 
smallest monthly income she would require with which to 
carry on. That is the only way to arrive at the true amount 
on which your Mutual Life of Canada insurance program 


should be based... 


3 What KIND of insurance policy should you choose? 
The choice of the correct type of policy is an important 
matter for the young husband. The benefits provided by one 
type of policy might be suitable for one person but not for 
another. The choice should be made in consultation with 
a Mutual Life of Canada representative who, through train- 
ing and experience, can guide you wisely... 
Does it matter which COMPANY you insure with? 
Yes! Life insurance companies are much alike as to 
policies and rates, but actual long-term results vary widely. 
We invite you to compare The Mutual Life of Canada’s 
record with that of any other company. Evidence of the 
satisfaction of our policyholders is furnished by the fact that 
whole families and succeeding generations have entrusted 
their life insurance programs exclusively to The Mutual Life 
of Canada, and each year approximately 35% of its new 
business comes from policyholders. Ask your Mutual Life 
representative to explain the special features of this Company. 
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intervention. Others wanted them 
nominated by the union so that the 
committees would be closely linked 
with trade unionism and supervised 
py it. In England the system of elec- 
tion has been adopted, with the re- 
serve that the candidates should be 
obliged to become union members. 
In the United States naming by the 
union is preferred. French law has 
adopted a system midway between 
the two: the members are elected 
py all the employees from lists 
drawn up by the trade unions. One 
cannot be a candidate if one is not 
nominated by one’s union. However, 
if, after two votes have been taken, 
less than half the listed voters have 
voted, candidates are free to stand 
for clection without being named by 
any union. 


Electoral Bodies 


In order that all classes of employ- 
ees Will be represented, two electoral 
bodies have been provided: one for 
the workers and office employees, 
the other for superintendents, engin- 


eers and departmental managers. In 
large businesses a third electoral 
body is reserved for the engineers 
and higher categories, who thus 
name separate members from those 


of the superintendents. 

Meetings take place at least once 
a month; the employer or his repre- 
sentative presides; a representative 
of the workers acts as secretary. The 
members have the right to use fif- 
teen hours a month to carry out their 
committee work without losing any 
pay. Proceedings of committee meet- 
ings are recorded in minutes. The 
employer is obliged to indicate what 
action has been taken on proposals 
that have been submitted to him. 

Since the powers of the committee 
are advisory (except for the admin- 
istration of welfare measures), the 
employer is not obliged to act on the 
advice of the majority. However, 


in certain cases, the committee has 
the right to appeal against the de- 
cisions of the employer. If, for ex- 





The flying eye”, an electronically- 
Operated airborne magnetometer, is 
the first practical means of oil sur- 
veying from the air. It gives a con- 
tinuous magnetic chart, in grid 
Style, over hundreds of miles of 
difficult terrain in a few hours; is 
the only method of magnetic pros- 
pecting over water. E. W. Westrick, 
engineer who assisted in its devel- 
opment, is shown, prior to a take-off 
at Pittsburgh, holding the flying eye 
in its bomb-like casing, which is 
trailed beneath the plane to elimin- 
ate magnetic interference (below). 




















ample, the management refuses to 
observe a welfare law, the commit- 
tee can ask for the intervention of 
the Labor Inspector, an official 
whose duty it is to see that labor 
rulings are applied. If, on an eco- 
nomic question, the head of the busi- 
ness does not comply with the de- 
cisions of the trades and labor of- 
fice, the committee has the right to 
lay the matter before the advisory 
commission of that office, on which 
workers’ representatives sit. In prac- 
tice such cases will be rare. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
law makes provision, by collective 
agreements between management as- 
sociations and labor unions, for im- 
proving and perfecting the clauses 
of that law. 


The statute of February 22, 1945, 
was received with satisfaction but 
without enthusiasm. The Provisional 
Consultative Assembly wanted the 
powers of the committees to be more 
extensive and their means of investi- 
gation to be greater. For example, 
it felt that the committees should be 
allowed to consult accounting docu- 
ments and to verify entries contained 
in the balances. The trade unions 
criticized the government for not 
paying sufficient heed to the Assem- 
bly’s advice. 

Labor - management committees 
have been operating only a little 
over a year and it is much too soon 
to draw conclusions from the experi- 
ment. A higher commission, headed 
by the Minister of Labor, is observing 


their functioning and endeavoring 
to smooth out the difficulties of 
applying the law. 

But one can be certain that the 
institution of labor-management com- 
mittees will encourage workers to 
perfect their knowledge and to make 
themselves acquainted with -condi- 
tions hitherto unknown to them. 

The General Federation of Labor 
has organized an extensive system 
of training courses so that members 
of the committees may study ac- 
counting, political economy and in- 
dustrial organization. No one can 
deny the merits of a reform which 
will contribute toward making the 
workers better informed and more 
efficient. 


LITERATURE 


OSCOW, suspending magazines 
for printing “ideologically alien” 
stories and poems, reminds Russian 
authors that they must apply “the 
vital principles of the Soviet system, 
its political policy,” in whatever they 
write. So, in Russia: 
The rose is red, 
But the violet’s blue— 
A sick, decadent, 
Bourgeois hue. 


And again: 
Mary had a little lamb 
And an ample jug of wine, 


For everywhere that Mary wrote, 


She followed the Party Line. 


H.R. in N.Y. Times. 








Think how joyously the gift of an Elgin will be 
received after these months of waiting. No other 
watches could take their place in America’s heart. 

And well worth the waiting are these new 
Elgins. Exquisite, original creations. Smartness 
that clearly establishes Elgin’s style leadership. 
Time-telling faithfulness brought to new perfec- 
tion by Elgin’s long work on precision instru- 
ments for our armed forces. Yes, now indeed 


justed ... 


government tax. 


more beautiful than ever. They are factory ad- 
timed to the stars! Your jeweler now 


CANADIAN ELGIN WATCH COMPANY LIMITED 


"Very beautiful, my darling. More lovely even than your mother's. And the Elgin 
name on tne dial . . . that’s traditional in the family since | was your age.” 


PAINTED FOR THE ELGIN SERIES BY BEN STAHL, ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST ARTISTS 


New version of a pocket watch—that 21-jewel Lord Elgin. The other Lord Elgin also has 21 jewels; its smart 
case is 14K natural gold. The tiny Lady Elgin has 19 jewels, its case and its bracelet are 14K natural gold. 


may the family tradition of Elgin Watch ownership 
be renewed and enriched. The new Elgins are * 


has some; more are coming. See them soon. 
Prices from $29.75 to $5,000.00, exclusive of 
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Liberals Still Have Fair Margin; 
Uncertainty in Next Election 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 


HE ascendancy of the Liberal 

party over the House of Com- 
mons which began with the general 
election eleven years ago seems to 
be about over. The loss of Portage 
la Prairie a few weeks after the loss 
of Pontiac suggests a_ postwar 
trend—a shift, rather oddly, to the 
right rather than to the left as after 
the First Great War. Three by-elec- 
tions are perhaps not sufficient to 
plot a trend with any great confi- 
dence: the performance of the vot- 
ers in Richelieu-Vercheres when a 
successor to the late Hon. P. J. A. 
Cardin is chosen may supply the 
political strategists with that addi- 
tional information. 

There are, it is clear, momentous 
political developments under way in 
Canada. But before looking at two 
or three of the most obvious 
changes, it may be worth while to 
clear up one point on which there 
appears to be considerable popular 
misapprehension. 

The fact that the Liberals can 
muster only 123 or 124 supporters in 
a House of 245 (of which one seat 
is vacant through death and an- 
other, Cartier, awaits a court deci- 
sion) does not mean, as some people 
think, that the Government is in 
imminent danger of being ousted by 
a want-of-confidence motion. Indeed, 
the opposition being splintered into 
three main groups and a handful of 


Independents of various leanings 
and philosophies, it is quite safe to 
predict that until or unless the Lib- 
erals lose several more seats, they 
will be able to count on House ma- 
jorities of from ten to twenty mem- 
bers for at least another session. 

If it were a two-party House, and 
the Liberals had, say, 123 seats at 
present to 120 Progressive Conser- 
vatives, then the situation would be 
highly unstable, and indeed, the 
Mackenzie King _ administration 
might find it quite impossible to 
conduct the affairs of the country 
any longer. Under those circum- 
stances the affairs of the House of 
Commons would be dominated by 
the party tactics of the Conserva- 
tives. They, presumably, would be 
keen to bring on a general election 
at the earliest possible moment, in 
the zealous belief that the govern- 
ment of the day had lost the confi- 
dence of the majority of the people 
and must consent at once to a 
new appeal. Individual Conservative 
members might, even at that, be re- 
luctant to fight another election so 
soon, well aware that it was a gam- 
ble whether they would be _ re- 
elected. But if the party strategists 
were reasonably confident of victory 
they would insist on defeating the 
Government on a_ want-of-confi- 
dence motion anyway. And Con- 
servative members doubtful of their 
own personal fate would derive 
some comfort from the awareness 
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“Returning To The Farm” Framed size 20”x26”—by Cornelius Krieghoff 


1812-1872. This early Canadian painting is now on view together 
with a large and interesting collection of fine paintings by Canadian, 
English and European artists. Prices range from $35 to $5000. 
EST. 1932 
A. R. LAING G. BLAIR LAING 


LAING FINE ART GALLERIES 


60 Bloor St. East, Toronto 
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Suburban Estate for Sale 
MISSISSAUGA ROAD 


Close to Golf Club, eight acres of wooded grounds, beautifully developed 
in lawns, gardens, shrubberies and fruit orchard. 


Modern buildings—fine 


planned spacious rooms, expensively finished 
throughout and with ultra modern equipment. Full complement of out 
buildings and ample staff quarters. Swimming pool 22 x 55 with adjoining 
sports house having large open recreation room with stone fireplace and bar, 
shower rooms, kitchen and barbecue facilities. 
_ This is one of Toronto's finest suburban properties and it is being offered 
for sale at far below its original cost just prior to the war. Most of its 


lovely furnishings can be purchased if desired 


Price $80,000 


Inspection by appointment only 


National Trust Company Limited 


Real Estate Department 
20 King St. E. Toronto, ELgin 9141 











that after the election a victorious 
Conservative party might be able 
to do something for them even if 
they had not personally reached the 
House of Commons. 

But the actual situation is quite 
different from this in a number of 
ways. There are 67 Progressive- 
Conservative members in the House. 
Nothing has yet happened which is 
calculated to guarantee a Conserva- 
tive overall victory in a general elec- 
tion. The Gallup poll does not prom- 
ise anything of the kind. Until the 
prospects for forming a government 
are brighter, John Bracken and his 
party tacticians have very little in- 
centive for defeating the adminis- 
tration in the House, even assuming 
that they found such an opportunity. 


Upset Unlikely 


The same considerations apply 
with greater and greater force as 
you move from the 67 Conservatives 
to the 28 C.C.F. members, and the 
rest. The C.C.F. have no prospect 
of forming a government at the mo- 
ment. Why should they bring about 
a general election? The Social 
Credit party has even slimmer pros- 
pects. These three groups, anyway, 
total only 108 or 109 members— 
quite insufficient to upset the 123 or 
124 Liberals. 

That still leaves the ten Indepen- 
dents, who have nothing at all to 
gain and much to lose from taking 
part in a manoeuvre which precipi- 
tates a general election. They have 
a considerable stake, as a matter of 
fact, in the continuation of the pre- 
sent parliament. They draw $6,000 
a year; and if they lend a hand at 
upsetting the government they may 
fail to obtain a majority in the gen- 
eral election which follows. 

In short, the stability of the Gov- 
ernment is much greater than the 
statistics of the House, uninterpret- 
ed, would suggest. Yet the events 
of the past two months are such as 
to indicate that the prolonged dom- 
inance of the Liberal party is at 
least temporarily challenged, and 
that a general election today would 
impair if not destroy its overall 
majority. 

Pontiac was a much more signifi- 
cant straw in the wind than either 
Portage la Prairie or Parkdale. In- 
deed, the Liberal showing in the 
latter was definitely on the encour- 
aging side. Given similar strength 
in a general election, the Liberals 
might well improve its position in 
the Toronto area. Portage la Prairie 
proved very little; it has always 
been very good fighting ground for 
the two older parties and it lived up 
to tradition. But Pontiac was some- 
thing else again; it showed that 
“solid” Quebec might become a de- 
lusion and a snare for the Liberal 
party. Duplessis is a rising power 
and it will be interesting to see 
whether he will intervene in Riche- 
lieu Vercheres, and to what effect. 
There is very real danger from the 
Liberal point of view—and perhaps, 
considering the long-term  conse- 
quences, from Mr. Bracken’s point 
of view, too—of the Union Nationale 
blossoming out into a “provincial 
rights” party in the federal sphere. 


Quebec, Keystone 


So long as Liberals lead a “solid” 
Quebec, they can hardly be prevent- 
ed from obtaining at least the larg- 
est group in any general election. 
Without such an advantage, the 
probabilities are all for a House 
made up of three or four groups, 
not one of which can form a gov- 
ernment. Assuming that this is the 
case in the next general election, 
the Liberal party will undergo 
powerful external and_ internal 
stresses which are almost certain to 
compel it to make basic decisions 
affecting its whole future existence. 
Some sort of coalition will be inevit- 
able if no one party can form a gov- 
ernment alone. Then the question 
becomes: Will it be a coalition of 
the Centre and Right against the 
Left, or a coalition of the Centre 
and Left against the Right? 

Some Liberals of the older school 
—in English-speaking Canada, of 
course—are beginning to say that 
rather than allow a Socialist party 
to come to power at Ottawa they 
would link up with John Bracken in 
a coalition of the Right. But con- 
sider the practical difficulties of 
such a union. Can any one picture 


the young “Laurier” Liberals of 
Quebec, or for that matter the more 
advanced young Liberals who are 
not content with nostalgic glances 
backward to Laurier’s time, pulling 
in harness with the rump of Tory 
Imperialists, ardent Orangemen and 
even professional Francophobes 
who are to be found in company 
with the “Progressive” wing of Mr. 
Bracken’s party? 


A Left Coalition? 


What about a coalition of the 
Left? There are a number of Lib- 
erals—two at least in the Cabinet— 
who would be able to get along very 
well with at least the right wing of 
Mr. Coldwell’s party. But any oper- 
ation of that kind would probably 
split both the C.C.F. and the Liberal 
party. The extremists of the C.C.F. 
would object to diluting the pure 
wine of their socialist doctrine: 
the ‘free enterprise’ wing of the 
English-speaking Liberals and the 
more conservative French Canadian 
section would also find the coalition 
quite unpalatable. 

These potential developments em- 
phasize the importance of the leader- 
ship. It has been one of Mackenzie 
King’s most valuable contributions 
to the party that he found ways of 
keeping the most diversified person- 














alities and philosophies in line under 
one banner. What happens when he 
retires? Will not his resignation 
and the choice of a successor un. 
loose some of the disintegrating 
factors within the party? Are the 
Liberals to become the true Innova. 
tors in Canadian society, moving 
forward with the times, or will they 
decide to become a second Conserya. 
tive party? And if the latter, what 
happens to Mr. Bracken’s followers? 
If there is going to be a genera] 
shift toward the right, we may fing 
ourselves overburdened with con- 
servatives and sadly lacking dyna. 
mic and courageous forces to gYrap- 
ple with swift-changing situations. 
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@ Now you can buy a new lawn-mower for your home. Manufac- 
turers of a wide variety of civilian goods have reconverted their 
plant machinery . . . powering it necessarily with the same turbines 
boilers and generators used for making war products. 

Whatever their products may be, manufacturers have one problem 
the: problem of having dependable power available 
for the job ahead. Present power-equipment units in many plants 
may have to serve for many, many months. 
Boiler Inspection Company can help preserve what you now have. 

The Boiler Inspection Company’s field engineers comprise the 
country’s largest staff devoting full time to power-equipment pro- 
tection. To them are available the Company’s 70 years of experienc 
Their maintenance advice has often 
added years to the life of expensive equipment. They are so located 
that they can be quickly reached in an emergency. 

Many policyholders consider this unique inspection and engin- 
eering service to be worth several times the 
made The Boiler Inspection Company first choice, by a wide margin, 
Your agent or broker can tell you 
how the Company can serve your plant to your advantage. 
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The Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





Democratic Strategy Emphasizes 
F.D.R. But Represses Truman 


By JAY MILLER 
Washington. 


+t iE political commentaries con- 
fidentially predicted that nei- 
ther Herbert Hoover nor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt would be issues in the con- 
gressional election campaign which 
winds up November 5. They were 
wrong again. The voice of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, speaking from radio 
transcriptions, has been used by the 
Democrats, to the displeasure of the 
Republicans. 

The questionable taste of this un- 
usual electioneering device indicates 
the state of mind of Democratic strate- 
gists, Who appear to have made every 
blunder in the political book. Post- 
master General Robert E, Hannegan 
has long admitted that the G.O.P. 
would make some gains, but now 


there is talk of a landslide. There is 
conviction that the Republicans would 
at least win a majority in the House 
and make sizeable gains in the Senate. 

President Truman appears to be out 
of the running as a campaign speaker. 









The se muscle aches and pains 
e often nature’s warning 
that you’ve been too stren- 
us! Fatigue acids may 
have settled in your mus- 
les and pain follows. 
But you can help nature 
ielp you by rubbing 
those sore muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. This 
steps up your local 
circulation in these C 
ireas which brings a 
supply of fresh blood 
which in turn carries 
the fatigue acids away. 
It’s great relief to feel 
the pain ease away. 
Always keep a bottle of 


Absorbine Jr. on hand. $1.25 | 
a bottle at all drugstores. j 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal 


















Absorbine Jr. 


His press conferences have produced 
with regularity one or more political 
boners. And now party cohorts want 
to save him that distinction on the 
hustings, In fact, Mr. Truman’s work 
as Chairman of the Senate War Inves- 
tigating Committee is boomeranging. 
Senator Brewster, Maine Republican, 
has released—through the Republican 
National Committee—his copy of that 
committee’s report charging that 
blunders, waste and_ inefficiency 
dogged the Administration’s housing 
program during the war. 

Months ago Mr. Truman defined his 
political philosophy as “‘a little to the 
left of centre,’ which, from present 
trends, appears to be on the wrong 
side of centre. All portents of the 
1946 political campaign are that the 
United States is swinging more to the 
right and will emerge with Canada, 
as one of the last major outposts of 
conservatism. 


Ultra-Conservative 


The increased G.O.P strength, if it 
materializes, will make for an ultra- 
conservative Congress, which will 
offer a striking contrast to Britain’s 
socialistic government and the left 
wing and radical governments in 
office elsewhere in Europe. 

The American electorate appears to 
be going through the same postwar 
tensions that produced a Republican 
landslide in 1920, with the variation 
that the Red menace is a bigger fac- 
tor. In addition to his dissatisfaction 
with the way Mr. Truman has handled 
domestic affairs, the voter is annoyed 
by strikes, shortages, and heavy taxes. 
His dislike for Communists and Com- 
munism borders on detestation. 

An interesting sidelight is that 
Soviet radio broadcasts in English 
from Moscow urging Americans to 
support the C.I.O. Political Action 
Committee appear to have a directly 
reverse effect. Republicans have used 
this Moscow endorsement with un- 
usual effect. Maybe Moscow planned 
it that way. 

Beefsteak and Communism appear 
to have been major factors in helping 
to swing the voters, but the real 
trouble for the Democrats is said to 
go back to the departure of Henry 
Wallace from the Cabinet. Up to that 
time the election was regarded as 
close, but likely to be settled on local 
issues. There was general apathy to- 
ward it. 

Interest quickened when President 
Truman first approved and later re- 
pudiated the Wallace “Two Worlds” 
speech, when he asked Wallace to re- 
main in the Cabinet and then fired 
him, That seemed to crystallize a 


growing lack of confidence in the 


Truman administration. 

The shortages of meat and then Mr. 
Truman’s decision to decontrol meat, 
after he said that it should not be de- 
controlled, further aggravated the 
situation. Actually the meat crisis is 
regarded as a symptom of a bad situa- 
tion for the Democrats rather than 
a major issue. Yet it has cost the 
party plenty of votes. 


New Ball-Carrier 


Some far-seeing Democrats are not 
too badly concerned about a Repub- 
lican swing this year. They are con- 
tent to let the G.O.P. carry the ball 
and some of the blame until the pre- 
sidential elections of 1948, when the 
old New Dealers look to a comeback 
under the leadership of some out- 
standing liberal. 

The Republicans have a strong ally 
this time in United Mine Workers 
Chief John L. Lewis, who is deter- 
mined to be on the right side this 
time. He made a bad guess when he 
backed Wendell Willkie and his min- 
ers voted for Roosevelt, Mr. Lewis 
has made his influence felt by coming 
up with the threat of an election eve 
coal strike. There is evidence that 
this time his miners will follow his 
advice and vote Republican. 

Mr. Truman is as much a factor in 
the election as if he himself were 


running in 1946. His plain speaking, 
said to be based on his earnest desire 
to do what is right for the American 
people, has given candidates through- 
out the country the jitters. Where 
there was once a desire to have him 
appear in their bailiwicks, there is 
now a scramble to discourage any 
Truman appearances. The candidates 
fear a drastic election eve slip. Even 
in his home state of Missouri and his 
native Kansas City, there is said to 
be fear of the consequences of his 
utterances, He will go home to vote, 
however. 

The old Rooseveltian magic is sorely 
missed. F.D.R. was able to keep the 
support of the Negro and the foreign- 
born voters, but this Mr. Truman has 
failed to do. There are indications 
that many northern Negroes will re- 
turn to the party of Abraham Lincoln, 
Such foreign-born groups as Poles, 
Lithuanians and Esthonians who once 
revered F.D.R. are said to feel that 
he betrayed their countries to Russia. 

Russia appears to be a factor as 
never before in American politics. 
One newspaperman conjectured to 
this writer that the living man who 
would draw the largest crowd if he 
appeared suddenly on a Washington, 
D.C., street would be Joseph Stalin. 

The hatred of Communism and the 
Democrats’ long known affiliation 
with pinko and radical elements is 
going to be costly to the party now 
that Red is so unpopular politically. 
This feeling against Communism has 


even invaded the C.I.O. unions, where 
rank and file members are reported to 
have refused to contribute to the 
P.A.C., on the grounds that it is Com- 
munist dominated. 

In past elections the average voters 
have passed off such charges from 
right-wing campaigners as “Red-bait- 
ing.’ The voters appear to have 
taken bait this time. 

Mr. Truman is taking the blame 
and little of the glory; yet those close 
to him know him to be a man of 
sincerity and courage. Most Ameri- 
cans feel that he is not big enough 
for the job, but many editors are of 
the opinion that he inherited an in- 
soluble situation in which any succes- 
sor to Mr. Roosevelt would have 
suffered. 

The electors have long since for- 
gotten that it was Congress and not 
Mr. Truman that weakened O.P.A. be- 


yond effectiveness, precipitating this 
year’s epidemic of O.P.A. troubles. 
Democratic strategists have failed 
to defend Mr. Truman, but the Senate 
majority leader Alben W. Barkley has 
been making three and four speeches 
a day that may give the administra- 
tion an election day shot in the arm. 
The Democrats are going to devote 
the remaining 10 days to stressing the 
effect of ‘Republican prices” to be 
expected if the G.O.P. takes control. 
Whether this is an effective answer 
to the very effective G.O.P. slogan, 
“Had enough?” remains to be seen. 
In any event, no election was ever 
won on paper before those ballots 
were cast. Democrats are hoping that 
the American electorate has not for- 
gotten its 12-year-old habit of voting 
for the party of F.D.R. A mere re- 
cording of his voice may not be a 
strong enough reminder of that habit. 
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schedules and at low cost. 


the goods. 


hauling needs. 


In the logging field, as in many others, the tough jobs are going to Reo. 


There are many reasons for this. Today's Reos are the sturdiest, most 
dependable ever built. The massive cold-riveted frames, the rugged 
axles, springs and wheels are built to carry the heavy loads. The 
precision-built engines are designed to deliver the loads on timetable 


One logging contractor who recently purchased five Reos scheduled 
them to deliver more than 400,000 pounds of Douglas Fir logs per day 
over a 37-mile mountain route. He writes that they are delivering 


Get the facts and you'll standardize on Reo. There are capacities, 
axle ratios, tandem axles, and special equipment for a wide range of 
See your Reo dealer or write to 


REO MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., - Toronto 
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Havent | Married You 
Some Place? 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


i HAS often been pointed out that 

movie-stars occupy the position 
of Royalty in America; but like 
most generalizations this one 
breaks down as soon as you stop to 
examine it. Royalty is a_ special 
group set apart and generously sub- 
sidized by society to represent it on 
ceremonial occasions. Its private 
life, except on such special occasions 
as birth, marriage, death and abdi- 
cation, is pretty rigidly regarded as 
its own. The private life of movie 
stars on the other hand belongs by 
general consent to the whole public. 
Any movie celebrity would starve to 
death on the amount of personal 
publicity doled out by court secre- 
taries and circulars; and any mem- 
ber of a royal family would prob- 
ably prefer to starve rather than 
live in the fierce calcium glare that 
surrounds a movie star. 

Sereen celebrities don’t mind, of 
course, because they understand 
that it is part of the contract, and 
that when we lay our two bits on 
the line we are paying for part 
ownership in their lives, both on the 
screen and off it. We_ subsidize 
them to lead the kind of existence 
we dream of leading ourselves, and 
since we pay them handsomely for 
it we feel we have a right to know 
what is going on. This is no more 
than reasonable. 

Most of us are bound by the limi- 
tations of monogamy and a family 
budget, and we could no more afford 
two or three ex-mates than two 
grand pianos in the living-room. By 
chipping in at the box office every 
Saturday night, however, we can 
provide a sort of dream extension 
»f our own world where the movie 
stars can lead our luxury lives for 
us. In return the stars keep us con- 
stantly informed, through radio and 
newspaper columnists, about who is 
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DINNER AT EIGHT... 


IT WILL ALWAYS remain a 
mystery to most women why the 
same man who gripes like a two 
year old if his toast is burned— 
is as happy as a sandboy over a 
meal that emerges black and 
scorched from a campfire! 


We don’t pretend to explain it 

but after the burnt offerings 
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pairing, middle-aisling, expecting, 
rifting, pf’ftting and re-marrying. 

Occasionally they even consult us 
in advance. For instance, when an 
ex-baby-star was considering mar- 
riage a few years ago, she first cir- 
cularized her public to see what it 
thought of the step. Naturally we 
told her to go ahead. 


We DON’T mind our stars marry- 
ing. They can marry as often as 
they like, so long as they let us know 
how it works out and notify us of 
any change, with as many public 
details as possible. We take it for 
granted that they will change part- 
ners as frequently and lighthearted- 
ly as though marriage were a con- 
tinuous barn dance, with Jimmie 
Fidler or Mrs. Louella Parsons 
doing the calling-off. We would pre- 
fer it, however, if they would make 
their partings as romantic as pos- 
sible, in keeping with the bright par- 
adisal world they live in. After all 
we're the ones who pay the rent. 

The truth is, however, that when 
Hollywood couples clash in public 
they don’t as a rule sound a bit 
more romantic than indignant sub- 
urbanites fighting it out after the 
party has gone home. 

There is, for instance, the testi- 
mony supplied by Miss Ava Gardner 
in the course of her divorce suit 
against Bandleader Artie Shaw. 
(You remember Ava. She was the 
one who was married to Mickey 
Rooney before she divorced him and 
married Artie Shaw who was pre- 
viously married to Lana Turner and 
before that to Elizabeth Kern.) Ac- 
cording to the press report “the 
vivid Miss Gardner testified ‘He 
would say to me, “Why don’t you 
talk and contribute something to the 
conversation?” When I did say any- 
thing he told me to shut up’.” 

This is the sort of treatment cal- 
culated to make a brunette even less 
arresting than Miss Gardner turn 
as vivid as forked lightning. The 
lamentable thing about this revela- 
tion, however, is that when you re- 
construct the quarrel from the hints 
supplied by the plaintiff it sounds 
indistinguishable from the hundreds 
of disputes that take place daily in 
unhappy little breakfast nooks right 
across America. Something like 
this: 

“Why don’t you talk and contri- 
bute a little to the conversation?” 

“Yes, after you saying my new 
créme permanent looked like a 
crime wave when you haven’t the 
faintest idea the trouble it means, 
simply hours and hours under that 
lousy drying machine; and how can 
I help it if it looks frizzy at. first. 
It has to look frizzy or the wave 
won't last a week, and then when I 
do get a shampoo and it looks half 
decent again you never even notice 
and you have the nerve to ask me—” 

‘Aw, shut up!” 


sort of thing we 

expect of our Ava Gardners or 
our Artie Shaws either. It really 
looks as though it weren’t enough for 
the screen authors to write stories 
for the stars. They ought to write 
their private lives as well. 

In contrast to this there is the 
story of the Sinatras which was re- 
leased simultaneously with the ac- 
count of Miss Gardner’s troubles. 
The Sinatras, it seemed, had separ- 
ated after an “unexplained family 
disagreement” (why unexplained?). 
Mr. Sinatra had moved out and was 
to be seen at various places dancing 
with Miss Ava Gardner and Miss 
Lana Turner. Mrs. Sinatra stayed 
home. Then came the big night at 
Slapsie Maxie Rosenbloom’s night 
club. Mrs. Sinatra arrived with a 
party of friends. Mr. Sinatra sat 
moodily at a small table by himself. 
Then Comedian Phil Silvers per- 
suaded Mr. Sinatra to sing and Mr. 
Sinatra obliged with “Going Home.” 
When it was over Comedian Silvers 
led Mr. Sinatra down to Mrs. Sina- 
tra’s table and the two kissed and 


yk {AT isn’t the 


made up amid cheers and tears from 
the spectators. 
Well, that’s something like. 


"THIS scene as you can see has 

everything — a luxury setting, 
lots of well-dressed extras, an appro- 
priate theme song, and then the cli- 
max, the clinch and the fadeout. All 
this should supply a hint to Holly- 
wood, which is forever searching 
frantically for new stories or turn- 
ing old ones inside out to hide the 
worn spots. The best story mater- 
ial is right at hand, no farther away 
than Slapsie Maxie Rosenbloom’s. 


All Hollywood has to do is to make 
screen arrangements of the lives of 
its stars and the whole story prob- 
lem takes care of itself. 

The screen has already made a 
start at this by filming the life of 
Al Jolson. But by the time they got 
round to their story the star was 
too old to play the leading role and 
thousands of fans had forgotten he 
ever existed. This time-lag will have 
to be eliminated so that the private 
lives of the stars can be released to 
the public while the leading charac- 
ters are still young and blooming 
enough to play the central roles 


ei) 


themselves. There is clearly a ready. 
made public for such films as “The 
Lives of Errol Flynn” or “Golden 
Boy, the Film Biography of Van 
Johnson,” or “Sluggie and Baby, the 
Private Life of Humphrey Bogart.” 
Certainly the “Life of Greer Garson” 
would attract thousands of fans who 
were almost bored to death by the 
“Life of Madame Curie.” 

Best of all, the private lives of 
Hollywood wouldn’t cost the story. 
department a cent. For how could 
the stars make any legal claim to 
something that never belonged to 
them in the first place? 
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Build Canada 


vs. Indian Rupees can help build Canada... as can French 

Francs, Egyptian Piastres and all other foreign coinage 
that is spent on Canadian export goods and translated into 
Canadian dollars. 


For the more we expand our export trade, the more we con- 
tribute to our national employment and prosperity .. . the more 


profitable use we make of the Dominion’s resources. 


In seventy years since Confederation, Canada’s share of world 
trade increased by fully 200% ...an increase that shows the 
readiness of foreign countries to accept Canadian goods ... an 
encouraging incentive to every Canadian manufacturer to cul- 
tivate foreign markets. 


Never was the time more opportune than now for Canadian 
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India is no longer @ 
land of mystery as 
far as 
mercial require- 
ments are concern- 
ed. For 
much fine missionary and liaison 
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Trade 
Through this Service is available to 
Canadians a thorough knowledge of 
Indian needs in products, packaging, 
distribution and service. 
partment of Trade & Commerce, 
Ottawa, is always glad to co-operate 
with Canadians interested in Export. 


manufacturers to cultivate foreign markets. For today, Canada’s 
name and Canada’s products have been made familiar in many 
lands by our active Foreign Trade Service, by private representa- 
tives and by our Armed Forces wherever they have served. 


Weston’s, a Canadian institution of world-wide scope and 
service, realizes the importance of export trade to Canada 


and its citizens. 


In keeping with Canada’s home require- 


ments, an even greater development of world demand is 


planned for the products of this all-Canadian organization. 
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is Peace Probable Now 
on the Labor Front? 


By D. P. O'HEARN 


Are we to have more strikes? 
Mr. O’'Hearn says, probably no. 
The wage question appears to 
be settled, except for local disa- 
greements. There are three 
other major sources of labor un- 
rest at present, but none should 
build up to the point of strikes. 
We in Canada should be in for 
a period of industrial peace. 

The period ahead will be a 
testing time for labor and 
management. Public confidence 
is at stake for both. 


Ww ) HAVE just come through a 
phase of Labor relations. The 
first resettlement, at least, of the post- 
war has been met. Labor has made 
two gains: one in wage levels, the 
cther in increased recognition, The 


question now is, what does the next 


period hold? 

At this time it appears that it should 
be a period of comparative calm, or 
at least comparative freedom from 
strikes. 

There should not be any further 
disposition towards work stoppage in 
the stable element of either of the 
two major congresses. The Trades 
and Labor Congress has no great lik- 
ing for strikes anyway. The C.C.F. 
wing of the Canadian Congress of 


Labor (which is the dominant wing 
and holds the key industries) with its 
control well-confirmed since the re- 
cent convention, and with its own 
coffers and its members’ pockets well 


depleted, should be content to sit back 
and entrench. 

And with wages out of the way 
there isn’t an issue in sight which 
should cause major industrial dis- 
turbance. This is taking for granted 
that the wage issue is out cf the way. 


And it would seem that it is, Labor, 
from all indications, is well satisfied 
With its recent gains. And so long as 
Canada holds its price line, which it 


seems probable we will do, it should 
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be very hard to get workers to walk 
out for more money. 

If the American labor movement 
starts a widespread wage battle, as 
seems likely at the moment, it would 
have an influence here. But it would 
have to have dramatic success to cause 
any real wage-stirrings in Canadian 
labor. And, in any case, with signs 
increasing that the United States wage 
spiral is reaching its peak it seems 
extremely doubtful if another Ameri- 
can wage drive will get very far. 

There will still be strikes in Canada, 
of course. And on wages, too. There 
are still large fields of industry un- 
organized, and partly organized, in 
this country. And labor will be pay- 
ing them more attention. Textiles, for 
instance, will probably receive still 
more pressure. And it seems probable 
that a drive will be made to organize 
the retail trades. This is one huge 
field which is still comparatively un- 
organized. 

This, obviously, means some trouble. 
Also, naturally, some disturbance may 
be expected from the Communist 
unions. In its unrelenting drive 
against capital strikes must always 
be looked for with regularity from 
this branch of labor. 

But disruption from these sources 
should essentially be local. They don’t 
portend any widespread industrial 
disturbance, or anything which would 
have the major influence on the 
economy which recent strikes have 
had. 

The other points of labor tension 
promised in the near future will have 
plenty of heat, but it is improbable 
that they will build up to the point of 
strikes. 

There are three of these of import- 
ance. One is the matter of union 
security, The second is democracy in 
labor. And the third is labor legisla- 
tion. Most of the labor battling in the 
next three months should concentrate 
on these three issues. 

Of them, the first, strangely enough 
in view of its turbulent history, should 
probably cause least trouble in future. 
And just how much trouble, I believe, 
rests largely with management. 


The Rand Formula 


Since the introduction of the Rand 
formula, labor, except in instances 
where it has been fighting for elemen- 
tary union recognition, has made very 
few extreme stands on the question 
of union security. It usually has been 
content to settle for the Rand formula. 
On occasions where it has demanded 
some of the more stringent forms of 
security, it mostly has been using the 
demand as a bargaining point. And 
there are few unions today, except 
possibly the Communist-led ones, who 
won’t make a ready settlement of a 
“security” issue on the formula. 

Management, however, is still 
troublesome on the question, But 
when it is, I believe, it is closing its 
eyes to facts, and I also believe it is 
slowly recognizing this. When we 
give status to the fact of collective 
bargaining by law, it’s pretty hard to 
dispute that the workers who benefit 
by the process should pay the costs. 
This is the kernel of misunderstand- 
ing of the Rand formula. The fact 
that it also contributes to the “dan 
gers” of unionism, where such “dan- 
gers” exist, should be incidental. It 
is a problem to be solved in other 
ways (and for which we have the ma 
chinery of legislation). As manage- 
ment realizes this its troubles from 
this source should decrease. 

Labor in turn, I believe, is slowly 
recognizing its fault in the second 
main point, democracy in unionism. 
This, its lack of free election, public 
financial statements, and other demo 
cratic procedure, of course is its 
weakest point not only with manage- 
ment but, more important even, with 
the public. And the signs are that it 
is beginning to appreciate this. Its 
recent stand on the secret vote was 
fantastically short-sighted. But it’s 
doubtful if beneath the surface it was 
very serious in its opposition, Since 
the conventions, when its most violent 
antagonism was demonstrated, there 





has been little said about the measure. 
Legislation to ensure more freedom in 
labor elections will probably be in- 
troduced in some parts of Canada this 
winter, and while superficially it will 
undoubtedly meet with strong opposi- 
tion eventually labor should bow to 
it without too much trouble. 

This will be only one feature of 
what promises to be a busy winter for 
labor in the legislative field. From 
indications, in fact, it seems probable 
that the bulk of labor’s fighting for 
the next while will be in the political 
sphere. 

Ontario’s legislators, particularly, 
shouldn’t have too happy atime. Ac- 
tivity has already shown that the 
brunt of the attack will be directed at 
this major industrial province, with 
tighter collective bargaining legisla- 
tion and a forty-hour week the main 
issues. 


Assault on Mr. Drew 


Politics isn’t entirely removed as 
the reason for the choice of Ontario. 
Labor leadership generally, looking on 
Mr. Drew as the best available symbol 
of reaction, is pleased at any excuse 
to attack him. It helps with the rank 
and file when there’s not a wage issue 
alive to keep up interest. During the 
past few years it has made several 
attempts to rouse a strong feeling 
against him, but Mr. Drew has been 
able to avoid too severe criticism with 
the argument that Jabor matters were 
out of his hands. Now he hasn’t that 


plea, and labor has already started on 
another campaign. By winter it pro- 
mises to be hot for the Ontario Pre- 
mier.. 

In looking to the coming months as 
a period of comparative peace, credit 
has been given to labor and manage: 
ment for statesmanship which per- 
haps they don’t deserve. And here, 
I think, in the long run may be the 
most vital aspect of the next period. 
Above all, the next few months will 
be a test of the leadership of both 
sides of the industrial struggle and 
will demonstrate, more than any 
period that has gone before, how 
much public confidence they merit. 
(And while at one time this perhaps 
didn’t amount to much of a considera- 
tion, the public recently has been be- 
coming important — e.g. Saskatche- 
wan.) 

A period of some stability in indus- 
trial relations has been reached. La- 
bor, in higher wage levels and in- 
creased recognition, has achieved two 
major gains. The essentiality of a 
sustained production effert is known, 
and both labor and management ap- 
preciate that _ strikes should be 
avoided. 

Under the circumstances the public 
will be watching labor; noting how 
far it can be content with reasonable 
gains, how it can control the radical 
element in its ranks, and how capable 
it is of resisting the temptation to 
strike. 

It will also be watching manage- 
ment; looking for recognition of the 





fact that labor has certain rights un- 
der society (and under the law), for 
appreciation of the fact that indus- 
trial relations (and the world) go 
ahead and don’t stand still, and, one 
might say, for, in some directions, a 
little less “pigheadedness.” 
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The orderly advancement of the plastic industry calls for 


cheap, near-at-hand raw materials. Alberta, as no other single 


locality in the world, has practically all of the raw materials 


for manufacturing the entire complexities of plastics. Wood, 
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Europe's Refugees Are 
A World Challenge 


By ROBERT W. KEYSERLINGK 


The writer has just returned from 
a trip to Europe, where he was 
given far-reaching facilities to 
visit not only D.P. camps but 
also to meet numerous individual 
refugees. The present discussions 
at Lake Success in the Social and 
Economic Committee of the 
United Nations have highlighted 
many of the observations made 
in this article, the first of two 
dealing with the heartbreaking 
problem of Europe's refugees. Mr. 
Keyserlingk is Managing Director 
of the British United Press in 
Montreal. 


DAY you cannot spend more 
than a few days in Europe with- 
out having the refugee problem 
stare you in the face — and it is a 
ghastly stare. I first met the spectre 
in France, I gazed into the human 
faces of this problem in Italy; I was 
appalled when I saw it in the stark 
reality of large camps in Germany. 
The faintest trace of a weak smile 
greets one only when refugees come 
across your path in England, for 
there at least they no longer have 
fear, even if hope and food might 
both be scarce. 
It is fear which is almost more 
haunting than hunger and cold. 
The one European country which 
does most for the bodies of unfor- 
tunates who have suffered from the 
war—mainly children—is Sweden. I 
talked to kindly and efficient Mrs. 
Lise Lind, vice-president of the 
“Save the Children” movement and 
the very magnitude of their help 
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made me realize the immensity of 
the need. Charity in Sweden keeps 
the good Samaritans busy with chil- 
dren from all countries. 

But refugees are almost more 
frightened in Sweden than elsewhere 
because the memory still lingers on 
how Sweden had to submit to for- 
eign pressure and repatriate hun- 
dreds of refugees (not to be confused 
with German soldiers) from the Bal- 
tic countries from Latvia and Es- 
thonia, delivering them to a fate 
which many considered worse than 
death. The political reaction of the 
Swedes to this breach of basic laws 
of sanctuary was violent against its 
government—but then reality won 
over principle. 

Before going to Europe I had 
been aware of the problem in its 
numerical implications. I had con- 
sequently been able to continue the 
arithmetic and translate this prob- 
lem into the requirements of ma- 
terial help. But it was only when I 
came in personal contact with these 
people that the human problem im- 
printed itself on my mind in all its 
implications. The material problem 
is only one and almost subordinate 
problem. One of the most unpleas- 
ant features of it is that it is prob- 
ably the most relentless and direct 
challenge of all our basic beliefs, 
ideals and professed international 
policies. 


Always Created by Politics 


The problem is definitely a diffi- 
cult one because basically all refugee 
problems are always created by poli- 
tics. Famine, pestilence or natural 
disasters have created refugee prob- 
lems but never on a scale political 
persecutions have. The history of all 
political totalitarianism is the his- 
tory of refugees. It is born of in- 
tolerance and it is nurtured by non- 
conformism. The refugee problem 
is the problem of the liberty of man 
not to subject himself to a rule which 
in conscience and conviction he can- 
not accept and whose non-acceptance 
leads him to being proscribed by the 
authority imposing the rule. The 
refugee problem is as simple as that. 
This very simplicity makes it so diffi- 
cult because it is always a direct chal- 
lenge to all those who believe in the 
freedom of the individual, unequi- 
vocal and uncompromising. 

Things have happened in Europe 
in the last two years which indicate 
that the collectivist attitude to man, 
inaugurated by Soviet Russia in 
1920, refined in all the cruelties of 
Hitler by 1933 as naturally as fol- 
lowing the strict and logical adher- 
ence to a purely functional appraisal 
of man, is spreading. The rights of 
the individual have been totally sub- 
ordinated by “Staatsraison” (reasons 
of State), and like cattle millions 
have been uprooted from their cen- 
tury old homes, transferred, exiled or 
exterminated—depending on the de- 


gree of determination rather than 
aifference of kind in the methods 
employed. 


Serious Present Menace 


Hitler created millions of refugees 
when he proscribed large segments 
of the population as enemies of his 
kind of State either for religions, ra- 
cial or political reasons. His meth- 
ods had been predated in the Rus- 
sian Revolution, which created some 
two million refugees in the largest 
mass migration of modern times 
up to then. Mussolini's totalitarian- 
ism as well as General Franco's all 
swelled the stream. Although it has 
been succeeded today by _ similar 
methods, it is now embellished by a 
euphemism namely “population § ad- 
justment” or “liquidation of the 
minority problem.” 

It is the existence of these millions 
of refugees in the midst of the pre- 
sent European turmoil which is par- 
ticularly serious. 

That in a pauperized, torn and tat- 
tered continent the existence of 
some 20 million uprooted, destitute 
and angry people is a menace can 
hardly be denied. But for millions 


of these, new homes will eventually 
spring up amongst their own people. 
They might have been driven from 
their soil but they are still within 
their country. 

A far graver and more urgent 
problem are the roughly one million 
displaced people who have not only 
lost their home, but are today with- 
out a country, eking out an exist- 
ence among strange ruins, enduring 
hardships in foreign lands and look- 
ing at their children growing up be- 
hind the barbed wire limitations of 
U.N.R.R.A. and other camps as a 
constant reminder that maybe those 
who talk loudest about the dignity 
of man don’t really mean it. 

Let me just pick at random some 
specific examples and show how 
they arose. We have heard a great 
deal about the Poles but there are 
thousands of others. 

Some six centuries ago people com- 
ing from what is today Westphalia 
and Holland, long before there was 
any Germany or Netherlands, settled 
by conquest and migration in what 
was later to be Known as Latvia and 
Estonia. They were known as Balts. 
In the autumn of 1939 the following 
things happened. The Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact was signed on 
August 23, 1939. On August 28 
Estonia was forced to sign a 
“friendship” pact with Moscow with 
Latvia signing about a week later, 
on September 5, 1939. These two coun- 


tries were incorporated in a German- 
Soviet understanding as being with- 
in the sphere of interests of the Sovi- 
ets. Shortly they were totally swal- 
lowed up and became part of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Upon the conclusion of these pacts 
the Latvian and Estonian govern- 
ments, by treaty “adjusted” to Sov- 
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iet friendship, cancelled aj] Dass. 
ports making migration “except by 
order” impossible. 

On October 15 and 30, 1939, 4 
treaty was signed between the Reich 
and the two Soviet directed govern. 
ments for the expatriation of ay 
Balts and turning them over to Ger. 
many for resettlement in conquereq 
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S$.$. Trepassey, on charter from the 
Newfoundland Government under 
Capt. Eugene Burden of St. John’s, 
discharging salt cod from Newfound- 
land in London docks before start 
of 12 British scientists’ two-year 
Antarctic trip to Falkland Islands to 
study mineral conditions there. 


areas of Poland. All the property 
of the Balts, land, houses, business 
assets, factories, bank balances were 
confiscated for account of the Reich 
and the German State undertook to 
compensate the Balts. This, of 
never happened. But the 


course, 
























































































Keminding 


YOUu- 


THAT IT COSTS MONEY 
TO DIE 


Yes, the very act of dying 
creates debts that have to 
be paid out of your estate. 
Funeral and hospital 
expenses—Doctor—Nurse 
—unpaid taxes—outstand- 
ing bills. 

If you have no other life 
insurance, you should have 
a policy to “clean up” the 
immediate expenses which 
are created by death. 


It may take days, weeks, 
even months after you die 
before legal and govern- 
mental requirements are 
settled and your estate is 
free. In the meantime your 
family will need money for 
the debts which the very 
act of dying creates. 


Make sure you have a 
“clean up” fund as the first 
step in building a life 
insurance programme, 
which will protect your 
family if you die too soon 
and, if you live, will give 
you an income on which 
to retire. 

Your Dominion Life repre- 
sentative will be pleased to 
discuss the place of a 
‘clean up” policy in your 
life insurance programme. 







































































Make an appointment with the 
Dominion Life man now. 
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Balts were not permited to move ex- 
cept where, like so much cattle, the 
Reich planners could utilize these 
human units to serve the collective. 
They were sent to that part of 
Poland which Ribbentrop and Molo- 
tov had so recently divided. 

The stories of these forced evacua- 
tions, the tragedies which accompany 
being torn from your home after 600 
years of attachment, the despair and 
the number of suicides, all of which 
I learned when the curtain lifted, 
made the stories of the Acadians 
and the village of Grand Pré pale 
by comparison. 


Fought Communists in 1920 


But only a few years later these 
same people were to experience 
worse. In 1945, driven by the onrush 
of the Red Army in the mad torrent 
which presaged the Russian conquest 
those that could fled Westward. 
Under Viscount Alexander they had 
fought the Communists for the liber- 
ation of their homeland in 1920-21 
and extermination awaited those 
who stayed behind. Thousands who 
did not flee have never been heard 
from since. 

Today there are some 40,000 of 
them, farmers, artisans, professional 
men, teachers, pastors and profes- 
sors—and children, homeless, with- 
out a country, a segment of the dis- 
placed persons problem. 

From Nuremberg this past sum- 
mer I cabled about a visit to the 
camp of some Latvians, who like the 
Balts, only later, had fled their com- 
mon country: 

“Today I visited some of the fight- 
ing men of Canada’s Governor Gen- 
eral — men who fought under the 
then Major Harold Alexander (now 
Viscount) a quarter century ago. 
They are Latvian displaced persons, 
(known as “Deepees” in this contin- 
ent) and they are under the adminis- 
tration of Canadian U.N.R.R.A. di- 
rector John Cheetham of Victoria, 
BC. 

“In among the Pines outside Nur- 
emberg, beyond the colossal Hitler 
party congress field whose immense 
marble columns are now topped by 
the Stars and Stripes over a big 
name sign “Soldiers’ Field,” we came 
to the U.N.R.R.A. camp with the 
symbolic name “Love.” It is one of 
the largest establishments, entirely 
built from a large barracks com- 
pound by the Latvians themselves, 
most of them teachers, professors, 
doctors and other intellectuals, but 
also including carpenters, bricklay- 
ers, farmers and laborers, with their 
wives and children. 


Latvian Republic Set Up 


“I also talked to some middle-aged 
men who recalled how, as soldiers in 
the Latvian Army they fought in the 
Tuckum, Libau and other battles 
under the command of Lord Alexan- 
der when he was sent as a young 
major by the war office to command 
the armies of liberation against the 
Bolsheviks and led them to the vic- 
tory which, early in the 1920’s, estab- 
lished an independent Latvian re- 
public. 

“There are 1,556 people in the 
camp, all except three of them Lat- 
vians. Similar camps exist for Poles 
and Lithuanians. Their story is the 
story of Europe today—a story of 
displaced persons. 

“Under Soviet military pressure, 
Latvia was extinguished as an inde- 
pendent state and occupied by the 
Russians under the German-Russian 
pact signed by Von Ribbentrop and 
Molotov in Moscow in 1939.” 

Soon after the Russian occupation, 
deportations, arrests and disappear- 
ances which were tantamount to 
executions began, the head of the 
camp committee told me last sum- 
mer. But the real wave occurred on 
the night of June 13-14, 1941, when 
in one night 36,000 of the people, in- 
cluding many women, pastors and 
priests were taken from their homes 
in mass arrests at night. They were 
loaded into the special trains Russia 
has for this purpose — cattle cars, 
with iron-barred windows and espe- 
cially constructed heavy doors—and 
that was the last anybody, ever heard 
of them. , 

Along the dreadful road into exile, 
the committee head told me, they 
later found slips of paper bearing 
just scribbled words, “Please help 
us.” 


When I asked how the lists for 
deportations were drawn up, he re- 
plied, “One of the questions was 
whether we fought under Alexander 
in the war of liberation, which later 
we found was the surest ticket to 
Siberia. All Latvians were given 
long questionnaires to fill out. Then 
all elders of communities, all mem- 
bers of the national militia, and all 
school teachers, professors and pro- 
fessional men were registered. Then 
the local Communist party, which 
never was very numerous, filled in 
Soviet authorizations from lists they 
had been keeping of anti-Commun- 
ists. The deportations worked most 
smoothly because the leading men of 
each community were picked off 
first, leaving the community leader- 
less.” 

“It was a neat inside job, as you 
would say in English,” he said 
bitterly. 


It is estimated that a total of 
200,000 out of a population of 2,000,- 
000 have gone. When you consider 
they had been leaders, politically, in- 
tellectually and spiritually, you can 
picture the National loss. 

But the Latvians are only one 
group of D.P.’s; there are many 
more. 

Someone once said, “Tell me how 
he treats his animals and I shall tell 
you what sort of man he is.” A civili- 
zation which professes to fight for 
the dignity of man, that has 
espoused the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter, based on certain fun- 
damental concepts basic to our so- 
cial aspirations, will be judged by 
“tell me how are refugees treated 
and we will tell you whether it really 
means what it says.” 

In a second article I shall discuss 
the refugees’ longing for and need 
of sanctuary. 
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WHAT CAN I DO? The answer is 
plenty! Here are some of the things 
anyone can do. The suggestions 
come from an Ontario hotelman, 
famous for his hospitality. 





Worth his weight in gold! 
The province of Ontario 
profits to almost the same 
extent from tourist busi- 
ness as it does from the 
gold mining industry. It 
is up to each of us to see 
that it goes on growing. 


TO OUR U.S. VISITORS ! 


A windy hill at sunrise . . . a wood- 
land trail at noon . . . Ontario’s 
bridlepaths invite horsemen from 
far and near. Time and again riders 
from south of the border come to 
enjoy the beauty spots of our Prov- 
ince. These visitors help us. We can 
help them by being good hosts... 
making them welcome . . . giving 
them a grand time! 


glad he came. 


3. Try to make any visitor really 


1. Know the places of interest and 
beauty spots in your district and tell 
people about them. 

2. When you write your friends in 

the States tell them about the places e 
they would enjoy visiting. 





4. Take time to give requested in- 


formation fully and graciously. 


*“Golden Rule.”’ 


5. In business dealings, remember 
Canada’s reputation for courtesy 
and fairness depends on you. 


6. To sum it all up, follow the 





IT’S EVERYBODYS BUSINESS... ee good Cuctnese-/ 


Pia 





compliment. 


This diagram, shows how 
everyone benefits from the 
Ontario tourist income. 
Every dollar is shared in 
this way ... 1. Hotels; 
2. Stores; 3. Restaurants; 
4. Taxes, etc.; 5. Amuse- 
ments; 6. Garages. 








TUNE IN “ONTARIO HOLIDAY” 
CFRB, 10:30 p.m., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 


It works both ways! They 
treat us royally when we 
visit them . . 


do less than return the 


that it costs money to 
take a holiday .. . so 
let’s see they get a good 
return for every penny 
they spend. 


Ltd mate them cevta UE come Tac’ /” 







. we can’t 


Remember 
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THE WORLD TODAY 





U.N. Must Get Away from Disputes, 


Turn to Positive Achievement 
By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


New York. 

SUPPOSE I had 

from the beginning. First feel 
ings about the United Nations on 
arriving in New York are the same 
as lust March: that this vast city is 
about the worst possible place to 
locate it. Being billeted in a hotel 
whose windows open on the blaring 
honky tonk of Broadway and mak- 
ing the long soul-shattering journey 
out to Long Island and back each 
day are scarcely conducive to quiet 
thought on the world organization. 

In fact, after arriving in New York 
last Monday morning with sur- 
mounting delays, the distractions of 
the city and getting out to Flushing 
Meadow, I was plunged right into 


better start 


the Assembly Hall with a blank 
mind. As my discordant thoughts 


on New York faded away, I realized 
gradually that the actual facilities at 
Flushing were first class—far better 
than the cramped and inconvenient 


quarters at Hunter College last 
spring and even better than the 


Opera House at San Francisco. 

The whole conference set-up and 
atmosphere of San Francisco are still 
a happy dream to all newsmen who 
were there, and they would vote 
enthusiastically to take up the 
Golden Gate City’s reiterated offer 
of a free site. I decidedly do not 
relish the idea of shuttling between 
Manhattan, Flushing, Lake Success, 
and, as new buildings in Westchester 
begin to be occupied, commuting in 
that direction also, for perhaps three 
or four years. 

But this is only a physical_prob 
n. It does cut into your time and 
make your work more difficult, but 
once you are out at Flushing, as I 
said, you can forget it for awhile. 
For a real miracle has been worked 
here since Grover Whalen drove 
some of us out in April to try to sell 
the idea of this site. The Assembly 
Hall is big, airy, wonderfully well- 
lighted, tastefully decorated, and 
comtortably furnished with ample 
for delegates, press and radio. 
With great thoughtfulness a bar has 
been placed just outside the door 
leading from the press balcony to 
the workroom and telegraph offices. 
eteria is just downstairs. 

ugh there has been great 
ist between the successive quar- 
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ters at San Francisco, Hunter Col- 
lege and Flushing, there is a dis 
tinctive United Nations atmosphere 
which makes new surroundings seem 
familiar. First of all, there are 
many familiar faces among dele- 
gates and newsmen. But more than 
this, I think, it is the very special 
polyglot character of the staff. 

It is not just that they are of all 
races--so is the crowd streaming 
down Broadway. It is that certain 
quick intelligence and internation 
alist attitude which they all have 
these hundreds of young men and 
women, Anglo-Saxon, Latin-Ameri- 
can, Oriental and Negro. They are 
truly the “new crop” citizens of the 
world, the first best example of what 
the United Nations idea cold do. 

Then you go into the Assembly 
Hall and see some of the things it 
should not do. You sit and sit and 
a translator drones on with some- 
body’s sonorous platitudes about “the 
advancement of the human race,” 
“finding an early solution to highly 
important problems,” “duty of safe- 
guarding international course of law 
and justice,” or “averting the dread 
threat of a third World War.” 


Canadian Proposal 


These phrases roll off the dele- 
gates’ press without making the 
slightest impression, except to 


deepen the boredom. We have heard 
them all over and over again. This 
is really an impossible idea: that the 
Assembly should have to sit through 
speeches by all its 51 delegates be- 
lore it can go to work—weary and 
bored instead of fresh and eager. 
The Canadian proposal that speeches 
in plenary sessions should be limited 
to ten minutes did not prove popular 
with all these would-be speaker’ but 
surely the Assembly must come to 
some such rule eventually. 

Jan Masaryk, at least, understands 
just what kind of speech is called 
for in these circumstances. His was 
brief, friendly, and warmly received 
by delegates. He touched on only one 
contentious point — Franco Spain— 
and on this in no rancorous way. It 
turned out later that he was prepar- 
ing ground for a much sterner at- 
tack by the Byelo-Russian. 


After Masaryk we had a bit of 
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theatre, another intermittent U.N. 
feature. The Amir Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia, exotically costumed, addressed 
the assembly in Arabic. (Even he who 
declined at San Francisco with the 
remark “words are like winds of the 
desert; they blow constantly but 
achieve very little’ has succumbed 
to the U.N. talking disease.) He is 
brief, however; and when he ends 
after a call on Almighty God to aid 
the deliberations, a stir of surprise 
passes over the hall at the volume of 
applause. Can it be that so many 
here understand Arabic? A quick 
check gives the answer that one- 
seventh of all delegations on the 
floor are from the Middle East. 
Thus there are more here who 
understand Arabic than Russian. 


Equality of Rights 


These Arab delegations are among 
the weakest of all in physical power. 
So it comes naturally to hear Faisal 
insisting upon the absolute equality 
of rights for all nations, large and 
small, strong and weak, along with 
elimination of the veto power; while 
the Egyptian spokesman inveighs at 
length against the use of occupation 
troops or armaments’ pressure by 
the big nations to extract treaty 
agreements from the small nations. 

This Egyptian appeal against the 
power politics of the Big Nations 
poses clearly the dilemma of the 


United Nations, as is indeed posed a 
dozen times, a hundred times a day. 
Egyptian, Arabian, and all other small 
nation delegates make a great fetish 
of absolute sovereignty and complete 
equality. They are right in coupling 
the two because it is only in their 
sovereignty that they are equal. 

They appeal constantly against the 
Big Nations’ use of power and the 
veto, which are similarly linked in- 
separably and which form the basis 
of the United Nations set up. They 
call continually for conditions which 
could only exist under a true world 
government, yet rarely does one of 
them suggest that it is ready to yield 
part of its sovereignty to world gov- 
ernment. In fact, most are asking for 
something for nothing. 

Do the Egyptians get up and say, 
“We realize that we lie acress one of 
the great waterways of the world 
which -is going to be held by some 
force. We propose, therefore, that 
the international police force of U.N. 
take over control of the Suez as of 
all other major waterways’? They 
do not, any more than the South 
Africans, accused of mistreating their 
Indian minority, come out frankly and 
say, “We would be glad to join ina 
convention guaranteeing the rights of 
all minorities.” But instead they fall 
back on the old cry of “no internal 
meddling; no infringement of our 
precious sovereignty!” 


teietieee od 


And some day we in Canada may 
find ourselves accused of something 
and have no better an answer ready. 

The most troublesome expression of 
national sovereignty in the Unite 


Nations, and one against which a 
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International Crawler Trac- 
tors have built a reputation 
for stamina—for the way they 
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bulldogged hang-on when the 
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great groundswell of dissent is rising, 
is the use of the veto by the big 
powers. The New Zealand delegate, 
Sir Carl Berendsen, spoke forcefully 
of the loss of public confidence in the 
U.N. through the futile and humiliat- 
ing spectacle of the Security Council 
debates which seldom come to any 
decision. One by one, the non-Soviet 
delegates hammer at this point, while 
the Soviet bloc delegates defend what 
they call the principle of unanimity 
and the veto. 

Still it should be realized that those 
who demand outright elimination of 
the veto are really demanding an- 
other kind of world organization. The 
delegate of White Russia was exag- 
gerating (and much of what we con- 
sider Soviet abusiveness is only ex- 
aggeration pushed to extreme through 
constant employment of it), when he 
accused the New Zealander and others 
of “pretended interest in making U.N. 
more effective which really covered 
an attempt to break up U.N. or con- 
vert it into an instrument for fur- 
thering the policy of a certain bloc 
of states.” 


New Type Organization 


Let us sort out the three separate 
ideas jumbled in this sentence. The 
delegates who would abclish the veto 
have, I think, a genuine interest in 
improving the U.N. But it is true 
that to be successful they would have 
to build a new type of world organi- 
zation, Which would imply “breaking 
up” U.N. A third point which the 
Russian makes expresses the Soviet 
fear of the outcome and the reason 
why the Soviet Union would not have 
entered U.N. without the veto cover- 
age and will not remain in if this is 
withdrawn by an amendment of the 
Charter. 

We should be quite clear on that. 
The Soviets, and perhaps the Ameri- 
cans too, only came into U.N. because 
of the veto provision. They and al- 
most all other nations were unready 
for a full world government, They 
would go no further than the formula 
now embedied in the U.N. Charter, 
which boils down to a recognition that 
the organization is only designed to 
forbid small nations from fighting; 
if large nations cannot agree, it 
means war anyway. 

Because we now want to change this 
formula, these rules of the game, the 
Soviets rather justifiably believe us to 
be welshing on our original agree- 
ment and are genuinely angry about 
it. The White Russian delegate, un- 
doubtedly speaking for Moscow, said 
quite flatly, “We are most decidedly 
opposed to any revision of the Char- 
ter and particularly of Article 27 on 
unanimity.” 

The other topics which are going 
to hold the centre of attention in this 
session are shaping up as the ques- 
tion of the menace of the Franco 

;overnment in Spain, the stationing 

f troops by the Big Powers in non- 

nemy countries, and the request of 

uth Africa to annex her mandate, 
rmer German Southwest Africa. 

This latter is going to bring up the 
juestion of whether mandates are 
nerely a hypocritical form of annex 
ition and the United States delega- 
tion is not going to be able to speak 
in this subject without embarrass- 

ent, unless it can get a clear state 

lent from its government on the 
uture of the Pacific Islands con- 
juered from Japan. 


Creating Suspicion 


Stationing of troops abroad can 
become the cause of great animosity 
‘mong the small nations and great 
‘suspicion among the Big Powers. 
But it too arises out of limitations of 
the U.N. set-up, which does not per- 
nit the suppression of national 
irmed forces and the transference 
of such elements of power to a true 
Supranational body. 

With the present set-up there are 
going to be forces of 
powers distributed about the world, 
often of necessity, on other people’s 
soil. Thus, the only real choice be 
lore Egypt, holding the vital stra- 
tegic position which she does, is 
Whose forces she would prefer to 
have. Had she been able to insist 
on Brjtish evacuation in 1936, she 
would have had Germans and Ital- 
fans treating her now with rather 
®Ss consideration; and she may now 
be unwittinglyia the vety process of 
exchanging a light British hand for 


the great 


an ultimate Soviet occupation. 

However, the appeal of the Egyp- 
tian on behalf of his own people 
evoked more sympathy—even from 
the British, who are more conscious 
than any of their critics of discrep- 
ancies between their ideals and the 
practical policies which often they 
feel forced to follow in the present 
jungle world of national sovereign- 
ties—and was more convincing than 
the attempt of the Russians to speak 
for the Greeks, the Chinese and 
Indonesians. 

With typical exaggeration, Com- 
rade Kisselev far overshot the mark 
on Indonesia. So we have the ludic- 
rous comparison of his accusation 
that Britain has collected an enor- 
mous army in Indonesia, which she 
is using for unilateral military oper- 
ations against a population anxious 
only for its independence, with a 


recent statement by the “rebel” 
Prime Minister of the Indonesian 
Republic that he is anxious to com- 
plete negotiations with the Dutch 
before the British troops leave. 

Over the presence of two Marine 
divisions in China the Soviets have 
now laid the first flat accusation 
against the United States of a 
breach of the Charter. It would be 
better if there were no Marines in 
China, and no civil war and no riv- 
alry there between the United 
States and Soviet Russia. 

But in the imperfect world the 
Assembly will probably find the 
American treatment of China com- 
pares favorably with the extensive 
stripping of Manchuria and _insist- 
ence by the Soviets on extraterritor- 
ial privileges as well as a control of 
the railways and naval bases. This 
whole Soviet clamor 


about air 


troops is suspect as a manoeuver to 
cover up her own maintenance of 
huge forces beyond her borders. 
But hotter than any of these top- 
ics is going to be the debate over 
what to do with General Franco. 
If it were possible to treat the 
Spanish case without a Great Power 
rivalry for control of the Western 
gate to the Mediterranean and with- 
out the ideological rivalry over 
whether the new government be 
Communist or non-Communist, but 
merely from the point of view of 
how the Spaniards can be helped to 
greater freedom without renewed 
civil war, the debate might be a cred- 
it to the idealism which undoubtedly 
inspires many U.N. delegates. 
Instead, the outcome will almost 
certainly be an angry brawl which 
will further divide instead of unify- 
ing the nations here. I have been 


thinking a great deal lately about 
the denial of the very name of world 
organization, which this concentra- 
tion on disputes implies, and the 
need, instead, of bringing member 
states together by means of positive 
projects. 

So I was keenly interested in an 
article in last Sunday’s New York 
Times Magazine, proposing a dozen 
world-wide T.V.A. schemes, for Yang- 
tse, Tigris, Euphrates, Jordan, 
Niger and so on, which would call 
for cooperative effort by many na- 
tions in improving the lot of the 
vast, depressed populations living in 
the present areas of dispute. Some 
such switch from the negative to 
the positive attitude is urgently 
needed before U.N. is overwhelmed 
by public scorn or disintegrates into 
partisans’ groups. It just can’t bear 
the weight of daily squabbles. 
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British Art Presented 
to National Gallery 


By GRAHAM McINNES 


Canadians in all parts of the 
Dominion are looking forward 
to seeing the excellent collec- 
tion of 75 representative British 
artists which was officially open- 
ed at the National Gallery in 
Ottawa on October 30. Respon- 
sible for building the collection 
and presenting it to the National 
Gallery, on behalf of the Massey 
Foundation, were the Rt. Hon. 
Vincent and Mrs. Massey. As 
Chairman of the Board of the 
National Gallery in London and 
through his wide acquaintance- 
ship with British artists during 
his term as Canada’s High Com- 
missioner to Britain, Mr. Massey 
was in a unique position to select 
a group representative of mod- 
ern British art. 


Wie the Rt. Hon. Vincent 
' Massey, P.C., went to Britain as 
High Commissioner for Canada in 


1936, his interests were by no means 
confined to those of diplomacy. A 


distinguished connoisseur of painting. 
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he is a Trustee of the National Gallery 
of Canada, and was Chairman of the 
Board of the National Gallery in 
London. As Trustees of the Massey 
Foundation, he and his wife conceived 
the happy notion of building up, dur- 
ing his term of office in the United 
Kingdom, a fine representative collec- 
tion of modern British painting, 
which they on behalf of the Founda- 
tion would subsequently present to 
the nation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Massey probably had 
little idea that the task, owing to 
the intervention of the war, would 
occupy them ten years. Yet this 
circumstance gave them the oppor- 
tunity of widening the scope of the 
collection to include a considerable 
number of war paintings, and also 
some work by the younger English 
artists who have gained prominence 
during the past seven years. 

The collection, which was officially 
opened to the public at the National 
Gallery in Ottawa on October 30, is 
a reflection of Mr. and Mrs. Massey’s 
personal taste, their wide acquaint- 
ance among British artists and life- 
long interest in painting. The im- 
portance of the gift is enormous. 
There is a total of 75 first rate paint- 
ings by the cream cf British artists. 
and Canada, at one stroke, becomes 
possessed of the finest collection cf 
contemporary British art on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

As a survey cf modern British art, 
the collection is catholic, It ranges 
all the way from Conder, Sickert, 
Wilson Steer and Augustus John to 
Paul Nash, Piper, Sutherland, Wads- 
worth and. Matthew Smith. About 
the only prominent painters unre- 
presented are Henry Moore and Dun- 
can Grant. It is doubtful if even in 
Britain such a collecticn could be 
found, save one gathered together 
fcr temporary purposes. As it is, the 
works become part of the permanent 
collection of the National Gallery, and 
after the official opening in Ottawa, 
in acccrdance with Mr. and Mrs. 
Massey’s wishes, they will be circu- 
lated through travelling exhibitions 
to all parts of the Dominion. 


Comparisons 


The collection prompts some 
thoughts on the change which has 
come over British painting during the 
past two decades, and on its relation 
to Canadian art. There is no doubt 
that modern British painting is mcre 
sophisticated, has deeper mental and 
psychological overtones and a more 
curious interest in the qualities of 
paint than is to be found in cur own 
work, which is usually apt to be 
simple and extrovert. It is also, as 
one would expect, older in feeling. 

No matter what avant garde tech- 
niques have in the past been adopted 
by the British—the surrealism of 
Wadsworth, the cubism of Paul Nash, 
the intimism of Victer Pasmore or 
the “naive” approach of Christopher 
Wood—they have all been filtered 
through the soft lyric greys and 
greens of the English landscape, and 
the personal contemplative approach 
of the English painter. The English- 
man is also concerned with the age- 
lessness of his land. In the same 
curious way that the menacing old- 
ness of the Dorset downs challenges 
a modern railroad station, so even 
the gayest and most refractory tech- 
niques popularized in Paris three de- 
cades ago have been submerged in 
the self-absorption and lyricism which 
characterizes British painting. 

This is true equally of a wooded 
landscape by Paul Nash, the strange 
uneasy shapes of a Graham Suther- 
land still life or Jchn Piper’s magni- 
ficent semi-abstraction of the blitzed 
House of Commons. English art is 
revealed as adult, mature and of a 
strength which comes from within 
and is apparent only after contempla- 
tion: which does not hit you bang in 
the eye and later leave little to the 
imagination. Our own art is joyous, 
protesting and extrovert. The art of 
the British is sober, analytic and in- 
trovert. It is also extraordinarily 
lovely regarded simply as a series of 





essays in textures, in tonal arrange- 
ments and in the qualities of paint. 

Giants among the older painters 
are Augustus John and Philip Wilson 
Steer, each represented by several 
canvases. The rich personal im- 
pressionism of John is well shown 
in a self portrait, and a painting of 
Lawrence of Arabia as Aircraftman 
Shaw. The opulent paintwork of 
Wilson Steer suffuses several luminous 
golden landscapes. 

Midway between the older and the 
younger painters stands Paul Nash, 
whose untimely death this year at 
54 has only served to confirm the 
immense prestige which he enjoys. 
His skill, suavity and ingenious inven- 
tion are displayed in many ways in 
the eight paintings in the group. 

Among the younger moderns, it 
seems to me that John Piper and 
Graham Sutherland are pre-eminent. 
Piper’s “House of Commons, 1941- 
Aye Chamber” is a brilliant and 
terrifying use of bold color and the 
abstract forms suggested by burnt 
buildings, and is withal strikingly 
beautiful. Sutherland’s ‘Landscape” 
is not as strong as his recent oils, 
but shows the same brooding famili- 
arity with the basic shapes of the 
flowers and fields of England, and 
the same ability to see in them the 
nightmare of the world in which we 
live. 


The late Christopher Wood is repre- 
sented by one Breton scene; Cold- 
stream by a smoky view of Bolton; 
Pasmore by a Hammersmith eve- 
ning; Edward Wadsworth by his 
alarmingly juxtaposed maritime ob- 
jects; Tristram Hillier by a brace of 
smooth, sparsely limned fishing craft, 
and Richard Eurich by a majestic de- 
tailed panorama of Dunkirk which, 
in its simplified mass, its lack of 
accepted perspective and attention to 


formalized detail recalls the “Tras 
Riches Heures” of the Duc de Berri. 

Canadians will welcome the addi. 
tion of this superb collection to the 
nation’s cultural storehouse, and wil] 
look forward to seeing the paintings 
in all parts of the Dominion during 
the next few months. In the mean- 
time, a hearty vote of thanks is surely 
due to Mr. and Mrs. Massey: rare 
collectors whose taste is a match for 
their generosity. 
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THE SCIENCE FRONT 


was ruined. The rest of his short life 
was a misery for himself and for his 
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William Morton Discovered Ether 
and Died a Pauper for It 


By CHAPMAN PINCHER 


ee is the greatest single con- 
tribution ever made by science 
to human welfare? I put this ques- 
tion to ten scientists yesterday. They 
all gave the same answer—the dis- 
covery of anaesthesia. 

It was the answer I expected. For 
pain affects us all in the most per- 
sonal way. Its conquest is of universal 
benefit. And anaesthesia is one of 
the few of man’s marvels that have 
not been twisted to his destruction. 

But to the question: ‘Who deserves 
most credit for the discovery?” only 
five of the scientists could give any 
answer at all, and they all named 
different men. 

This did not surprise me. For 
though painless surgery has been 
general practice for nearly a century, 
only now has it been decided inter- 
nationally to whom the honor for it 
shal] be given. 

The man who henceforth will be 
known as the world’s greatest bene- 


factor is William Morton, a dentist, of 
Boston, U.S., who died, persecuted and 
penniless, 78 years ago. 


This year—the 100th since Morton’s 
first use of ether in a major operation 

is being celebrated throughout the 
world as the official centenary of 
anaesthesia. 

To grasp the significance of Mor- 
ton’s achievement, imagine your feel- 
ings if you read that a surgeon had 
strapped a fully-conscious patient to 
a table and sawn off his leg. 


No Alternative 


Yet before 1846 there was no alter- 
native. Patients had to face the full 
horrors of brain operations, amputa- 
tions and the excision of internal or- 
gans unrelieved. Many preferred to 
be ravaged by disease rather than 
submit to the agony of the surgeon’s 
knife 

Then, in 1846, Morton, who had 
used ether for painless tooth extrac- 
tions, persuaded a noted surgeon to 
try it for a major operation—the re- 
moval of a tumor from the neck of a 
young man. 

t was a success. Later it was tried 
on a leg amputation. Again success. 
The doctors who witnessed painless 


surgery for the first time were wild 
wiih enthusiasm, 

\t first Morton tried to keep the 
name of his magic liquid secret. He 


camouflaged its color and its smell. 
But quickly he became worthy of his 
discovery and gave the secret—it was 
ji ordinary ether—to the world 


ut the world was not so generous 
With Morton. 

lidebound doctors refused to use 
the discovery because Morton was not 
a medical man. High Churchmen 


condemned it as an act against God. 
They were supported by a powerful 
section of the U.S. press, which gave 
great prominence to the few failures 
of ether, and little space to its many 
successes. 























A large toy-making firm on London's 
Sutskirts is working overtime to 
ensure a Christmas supply of thrills 
for toy-starved British youngsters. 


But the discovery was too big for 
the small minds. News of it spread 
quickly through the Old World. Just 
two months after Morton’s first dem- 
onstration Dr. Robert Liston per- 
formed the first painless operation in 
England at University College Hos- 
pital, London. 

But what the detractors failed to 
do to Morton’s discovery they did to 
Morton the man. A whispering cam- 
paign that he had stolen the idea 
stamped him as a fraud. His practice 
e 


family, 

It was true that others before him 
had discovered the principle of pro- 
ducing unconsciousness deliberately 
by using chemicals. 

Sir Humphrey Davy had used nit- 
rous oxide — laughing gas—for this 
purpose. Another Briton — Henry 
Hickman, of Ludlow—had proved its 
value for operations by experiments 
on animals. 

The American doctor, Crawford 
Long, had actually used ether to am- 
putate a boy’s finger painlessly. But 
he made no effort to get his ideas 
adopted. 

It was Morton who first saw the 
tremendous implications of anaes- 
thesia. 

It was Morton who devised the 
first instrument to administer ether to 
human patients. 


And it was Morton who suffered. 

For during the 16 years it took the 
U.S. Congress to decide which of half 
a dozen candidates should get the 
100,000 dollar reward they wanted to 
give the discoverer of anaesthesia, 
Morton died after suffering every pri- 
vation and persecution. 


What is the full measure of the debt 
we owe to Morton? 

He made major operations exper- 
iences that those of us with just ave- 
rage courage can take in our stride. 

Morton’s ether is still the standby 
for general surgery. But for special- 
ized purposes there is a whole new 
range of painkillers. Many of them 
are synthetic, including the analgesics 
which give the results of anaesthesia 
without making the patient complete- 
ly unconscious. 

The search still goes on for more 
efficient and safer anaesthetics. The 





conquest of pain is by no means com- 
plete yet. 

But whatever new and more won- 
derful measures of relief are dis- 
covered will derive originally from 
William Morton, who now takes his 
place officially among the immortals. 
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SPORTING LIFE 





Conversation Piece: Winkleman 
of Cleveland Travels Abroad 


By KIMBALL McILROY 
The rules and regulations men- 


writing only, and are peculiarly sub- 


ject to change without notice. Mr.  haven’t been reading our papers, Mr. 
Winkleman, however, is long since Winkleman. 
like to do first? 

Oh, not today. 
to a movie tomorrow. 
I’d rather... 


past caring. 


No} just how did you happen to 
4 \ decide to spend the week-end in 
Toronte, Mr. Winkleman? 


Why, I simply couldn’t resist your) Winkleman. 


wenderful ads. “Ontario, the Tour- 
ist’s Paradise.” Sounded so_invit 
ing. I had to come and sample it 
for myself. 

That’s fine, Mr. Winkleman. Of 
course, you may find Toronto a little 
different from Cleveland. 

I don’t think I will. They’re about 
the same_ size, you know, have 
roughly the same climate, unfortun- 
ately. If anything, your city seems 
just a little cleaner and better kept. 

Cleaner? Well, yes, I suppose it 
is, though I’m not sure we're talking 
about the same thing. Fan tan is 
vigorously prosecuted 


And your policemen are so polite 
tioned below are valid on the day of and efficient. 


Now, what would you 


We can always go 
Today I think 


We use the same 
calendar as you do. But what's that 
got to do with it? 

You can’t go to a movie on Sunday. 


I’m not quite sure. 
Bible says something against it. 


2 
N motion pictures in Biblical days. 
Anyway, we use the same Bible in 
Cleveland, and we go to movies on 
Sunday. 

I know, but here it’s different. 


people work on Sunday. 
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Do the operators object? 

Well, no. Nor do the owners, I 
believe. It’s other people. I’m not 
quite sure who, now that you men- 
tion it. 

Well, I don’t want to go to a movie. 
How about a drink? 

Fine, Mr. Winkleman. We’ll just 
walk right over to the liquor store 
and you can buy a bottle. I’ve 
already used mine. 

I don’t want a bottle. I just want 
a drink. What do you think I am: 
a rum-pot? 

You can’t buy a single drink, Mr. 
Winkleman. Not yet, anyway. 
You've got to buy a bottle. 

Say, who’s behind this, anyway? 
The liquor interests? 

No, the prohibitionists. But we 
can just step downstairs to the 
beverage room and... 

To the what? 

The beverage room. 

What’s that? 

It's a place where they sell beer. 

By the bottle? 

No, by the glass. 

Now wait a minute. What kind of 
double-talk is this? You mean te say 
that I can buy a bottle of liquor, but 
not a glass, and I can buy a glass of 
beer, but not a bottle? 

No. You can buy a bottle of beer, 
if you want. A whole case every 
month, in fact. At the beer store. 

But I can’t buy a drink. Not even 
in your, er, beverage rcoms. 

That’s right. 

Why? 


ET’S not bicker, Mr. Winkleman. 

4 Let’s just step downstairs and 
have a beer in the gents’ room. 

Where? 

The gents’ beverage room, Mr. 
Winkleman. 

Oh, I see. Well, now, that is sen- 
sible, a room where men can drink in 
peace and quiet, or lift their voices in 
song, without being bothered by a 
bunch of women. 

No song, Mr. Winkleman. That’s 
immoral. I don’t think you have quite 
the right reason, either. It’s not to 
give drinking men a haven; it’s to dis- 
courage prostitution. 

How ? 

Well ... 

Does it? 

Well .. 

In Cleveland, we stop segregating 
the sexes in the second year of grade 
school. Figure people are old enough 
by then. 

Hm. Well, let’s hurry before the 
beer’s off, Mr. Winkleman. 

What’s your hurry? We’ve got all 
day. 

No, we haven’t. This is Saturday 
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The Agile and Amiable Favorite 
of the Elizabethan Court 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, by 
Eric St. John Brooks. (Clarke, 
Irwin, $4.50.) 


ADLY, Sir Andrew Aguecheek ad- 

mitted that he could cut a caper. 
That is to say, he could vary the five 
paces of the galliard by cracking his 
heels together—like a cowboy. It 
must have been quite a dance, this 
galliard, which was most popular at 
the revels of the Middle and Inner 
Temple and at the Court parties of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

A young blade, named Christopher 
Hatton, danced it so well that the 
Queen took a fancy to him, and on 
acquaintance must have discovered 
that he had brains as well as nimble 
legs. It is true that he hadn’t exer- 
cised them too much in his early 
youth, since he had been sent down 
from Oxford without a degree and 
that his reading of law in the Inner 
Temple had been a fragmentary busi- 
ness interrupted by plays and other 
frivolities. 

But the Queen had a clear eye for 
merit, however concealed. She held 
on to Burghley and Walsingham, 
even when almost maddening thern 
by her contradictory ways. So she 
probably discerned a foundation of 


common sense in the showy, but 
foxy Christopher. His progress be. 
gan with Gentleman Pensioner of the 
Court, and continued as Captain of 
the Queen’s Guard, Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber, Vice-Chamberlain, 
High Steward of the University of 
Cambridge, Chancellor of the Uni. 
versity of Oxford, Knight of the Gar- 
ter, Privy Councillor and finally Lord 
High Chancellor of England. And 
still he died in debt, though not jin 
disgrace. 

Most historians have dismissed him 
as a mere “favorite,” of the same 
kidney as Leicester and Essex, but 
the author of this book has a dif. 
ferent opinion. A man engaged in 
historical research must of necessity 
be “a snapper-up of ill-considered 
trifles.”. Mr. Brooks has gathered 
them in a hundred fields, has ar. 
ranged them, glued them together 
and made an interesting picture of 
the man and his age. 

For it is admitted that a surge of 
energy, however engendered, marked 
the England of the Elizabethan era 
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and the beverage rooms aren’t open 
Saturday nights. 

They’re not? But in Cleveland that’s 
our big night. It’s the only night 
some people can get out. 

I know, but here it seems that they 
run out of beer by about two in the 
afternoon. 

Every day? 

No, just Saturday. 

Run out? Is beer in short supply? 

Apparently it is. Shall we go down- 
stairs? 


HERE doesn’t seem to be any al- 

ternative. By the way, something 
else has been bothering me. You said 
a little while ago that you’d already 
used your hottle. You mean you can 
only buy one at a time? 

One a month, at the moment. 

I see. Liquor’s in short supply, too, 
I presume. 

Well, no, apparently it’s not. It’s 
the bottle shortage. 

Bottle shortage! But you said you 
could buy a case of beer if you want- 
ed and that’s twenty-four bottles. 

IT know. 

Listen, this is double-talk. You 
can’t fool me. Beer’s in short supply 
but liquor isn’t, so you can buy beer by 
the case or by the glass but you can 
only buy one bottle of liquor a month. 
Glass is in short supply, but you can 
buy twenty-four bottles of beer and 
only one of liquor. I think I’ve 
changed my mind about going down- 
stairs. 

Now, Mr. Winkleman ... 

I think you're all crazy. 

Now, Mr. Winkleman. They’ll solve 
the bottle problem when the bars 
come in. There aren’t going to be any 
in sight. 

Bars? 

No, bottles. 

Ah, yes. The bottle shortage, I pre- 
sume. 

No, it’s to keep the bars from look- 
ing like bars. 

Oh. 

What you can’t see, you don’t want. 

Oh. 

We’re honest up here. No barten- 
der is going to try to cheat a little, 

palm off different stuff from what’s 
ordered. 

Oh. 

It’ll cut down drinking. 

Oh. 

Now, shall we go downstairs, Mr. 
Winkleman? 

No. I’m going right back up and 
pack my bags and get out of here be- 
fore I lose my mind. I’m going back 
to Cleveland. 

But, Mr. Winkleman .. 

Don’t try to talk me out of it. My 
mind’s made up. 

I wasn’t going to try, Mr. Winkle- 
man. I was just going to say that it’s 
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singham were consummate states- 
men. Coke, as lawyer and judge was 
notable. Drake, Effingham and 
Raleigh adorned the seas and the 
clergy were compiling the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

So a man who danced into emin- 
ence and remembrance is worthy of 
attention. 
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Melodious Verse 


MERRY-GO-ROUND, by 
Freeman Campbell. 
chap-book, 75c.) 


6 ges: “chaser” of women who loves 
and walks away is a_ social 
freak. Such persons exist, but usual- 
ly as poseurs of a languid stratum 
of society, bored by having more 
money than brains. And that goes 
for the whole set, from Don Juan 
down. For that reason the lead- 
poem in this chap-book is less than 
compelling. It is a monologue in 
free verse, admirably turned as 
verse, but unreal; the tale of a 
puppet-character. Eight lyrics cun- 
ningly fashioned and musical also 
appear in the chap-book and these 
give it unquestionable merit. 


Marjorie 
(Ryerson 


Giving Artists a Leg Up 


THE VISUAL ARTS, a Survey by 
the British Arts Enquiry. (Oxford, 
So:203) 

| OW far should the State go in 

stimulating the practice and ap- 
preciation of the Fine Arts? The 
question is a perennial, and for the 
first time, in England at any rate, 
an answer has been sought. For the 


arts are at once the cause and the 
effect of civilization. 

A private committee organized 
and financed by the trustees of 
Dartington Hall and assured of Gov- 
ernment interest and sympathy, 
undertook in 1941 to make a full en- 
quiry into the state of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, dra- 
ma and the factual film in Great 
Britain. Subordinate committees 
fully representative of the profes- 
sions were set up; their reports to 
be studied and cleared by the cen- 
tral committee. 

The first of these reports is here 
presented. Two of the recommen- 
dations, the establishment of a De- 
sign Council and an Arts Council, 
were adopted by the Government 
before the Report was concluded. 
Others are under consideration by 
the Ministry of Education. 

The general scope of the” recom- 
mendations is summarized in the 
following sentences: ‘Government 
patronage of living art in all its 
forms should be continued and ex- 
tended. . . Private patronage should 
be encouraged. . . The Government 
should either commission artists to 
decorate public buildings or intro- 
duce legislation on the lines of that 
in Sweden where a percentage of 
the total building cost of public 
buildings is required to be spent on 
their decoration by artists. . . Assist- 
ance should be especially directed to 
tide promising young painters and 
sculptors over the difficult years be- 
tween leaving College and establish- 
ing themselves. . . It is useless to 
consider a larger place for art in 


the life of the nation without first 
securing the livelihood of the artist.” 

We heartily commend this Report 
as one for study by the artists and 
the various public authorities in 
Canada, Federal, Provincial and 
Municipal. 
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Let's Pretend 


DRAMA IS FUN, by Ralph James 

Morris. (Ryerson, $1.35.) 

OR schools, community clubs or 

youth centres here is a book of 
uncommon value. It gives. the 
rudiments of acting and play pro- 
duction as developed by the author 
after fifteen years’ experience of 
drama-teaching in Saskatchewan 
high-schools. Perhaps this will help 
abate the clumsiness of much ama- 
teur theatre. 
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Nova Scotia at Sea 


PRIDE'S FANCY, a 
Thomas Raddall. 
Stewart, $2.75.) 


ny the Revolution came to St. 

Domingo and the blacks rose in 
fury against the white planters a 
Nova Scotia brig, the Sally, escaped 
as by the skin of her after-rail. The 
mate, greatly daring, brought her by 
night through reef-strewn channels 
to the open sea, since the Captain 
was dying from yellow fever. A 
French planter and his little daugh- 
ter were on board, but there was no 
cargo. The rioters had seen to that. 
So the mate brought the vessel home 


novel, by 
(McClelland & 


to her owner, Mr. Pride of Gosford 
and got precious little thanks for 1t. 
But when the war rose to a peak 
and there was money to be made 
a-privateering the sometime mate 
becomes a captain, foster-son-and- 
heir of the hard-bitten owner and 
goes adventuring. How he fares to 
the peak of his fortunes when he 
prefers the girl he loves to the one 
the old man has picked out for him, 
and so kisses the money farewell, 
makes one rousing sea-tale which 
Mr. Raddall tells with gusto and 
continuing charm. 
s 


The Thinker 


SPINOZA, The Life of a Spiritual 
Hero, by Rudolf Kayser. ‘McLeod, 
$4.75.) 


HE man who ground lenses for a 

living while seeking by logical 
reason to solve the mystery of 
human life is remembered in all 
lands as one who dared all things 
and suffered much for freedom of 
thought. This is the story of the man 
rather than of his philosephical con- 
cepts written in the spirit of pity 
and indignation, the one for the 
individual and his Jewish race, 
the other for Inquisitionists, and 
Churchmen, whether Christian or 
Jewish, who hunted heretics with 
sadistic energy. It is well done, and 
holds the interest of any serious 
reader. There is an appreciative In- 
troduction by Professor Albert Ein- 
stein who finds a strange parallel 
between conditions of today and 
those of three hundred years ago. 
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nt-Governor of Mississippi when he visited Canada’s Island 
ner warm salt water of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


sland is truly different in so many delightful ways, it is an 


when seen for the first time. 


tvisitors to “the Island’’ will find in this million-acre beauty 
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,in the inland regions one picturesque vista after another of 
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at tourist year, has established how vital the Travel Industry 
UAficial figures show more than 22,000,000 tourists circulated 


1.00 in this country. 


ot to improve highways, facilities and every service that 
this golden flood will continue and grow greater. 


This message is the ninth of a series 
supporting the efforts of our Govern- 
ment’s Travel Bureau and Provincial 
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Cavalcade of Canadian Letters 
A Survey Over 25 Years 


By CHARLES CLAY 


PIN back the years to 1921. That 
was when Canada counted her 
8,787,949 noses and watched the open- 
ing of the Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments. 
Who remembers the outstanding 
books published that year? Arthur 
Heming’s Drama of the Forest was 
labelled the most striking; H. A. 
Cody’s Jess of the Rebel Trail was 
the most exciting; J. G. Sime’s Our 
Little Life the most artistic. Twenty- 
five years ago! 

What really has happened to Can- 
adian Literature and the creators of 
Canadian Literature during the past 
25 years? 

1922: Gordon Hill Graham won 
the $2,500 Musson novel prize with 
The Bond Triumphant; Basil King’s 
Conquest of Fear was eighth among 
the ten best-selling non-fiction books 
in the United States; 7,000 copies of 
Nellie McClung’s Black Creek Stop- 
ping House made a quick sale; 
Neighbors by Robert J. C. Stead was 


already touching the 18,000 mark. 
1923: Watson Kirkconnell pub- 
lished International Aspects’ of 


Government 
Act to the 


Unemployment; the 
amended the Copyright 
detriment of Canadian authors but 
announced it would sponsor a dis- 
play of Canadian books at the 1924 
British Empire Exhibition; best nov- 
el was Ralph Connor's Gaspards of 
Pine Croft. 

1924: R. G. MacBeth's Policing the 
Plains was being filmed by Holly- 
wood and Arthur Stringer’s Power 
was being serialized by Saturday 
Evening Post; two enterprising writ- 
tried to found an organization 
called The Associated Readers of 
Canada, but it flopped; Nellie 
McClung’s Purple Springs and Rob- 
ert J. C. Stead’s Smoking Flax were 
best-selling novels. 

1925: 24-year-old Manitoba school- 
teacher Martha Ostenso won the 
$13,500 Dodd, Mead novel prize with 
The Passionate Flight (ater wisely 

Wild Geese); Caught, by 
Basil King was being serialized in 
Good Housekeeping; everybody was 
ling Ralph Connor's novel, Tread- 


ers 


renamed 


réa 


ing the Wine Press; new novelist 
Frederick Philip Grove won atten- 
tion with Settlers of the Marsh. 


1926: The Canadian Authors’ Asso- 


ciation was unsuccessfully trying to 
encourage the Government to estab- 
lish annual cash prizes for Litera- 
ture; outstanding novels of the year 
were Robert J. C. Stead’s Grain and 
Mazo de la Roche’s Delight. 

1927: a National Jubilee Poetry 
Contest resulted in a shower of med- 
als on poets; the Intelligence 


Branch, Department of Interior, was 
supplying Canadian writers with 
free photographs of Canadian scen- 
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ery to go with articles; Mazo de la 
Roche’s novel Jalna won _ $10,000 
offered by Atlantic Monthly; unfail- 
ing Ralph Connor published The 
Friendly Hour, and new novelist 
Louis Arthur Cunningham appeared 
on the scene with Yvon Tremblay. 

1928: The Canadian Authors’ As- 
sociation proudly paid the expenses 
of an official observer to the Berne 
Copyright Convention in Rome; 
Charles Mair died; Margaret Mc- 
Williams published Manitoba Mile- 
stones. 


A Blast from Winnipeg 


1929: T. B. Roberton of the Winni- 
peg Free Press created a formidable 
literary ‘quake by an attack on Can- 
adian Literature headed “Milk and 
Water School of Writing’; Ralph 
Connor and L. M. Montgomery, run- 
ning neck and neck, each published 
their 15th novel; among the other 
45 important books of the year were 
Morley Callaghan’s A Native Argosy, 
Louis Arthur Cunningham’s This 
Thing Called Love, Annie C. Dalton’s 
The Amber-Riders; Bliss Carman 
and Isabel Ecclestone Mackay died. 

1930: a California horticulturist 
named a dahlia “Jalna”; Gordon Hill 
Graham was writing his way around 
the world; books included Frederick 
Philip Grove’s It Needs to Be Said, 
Blodwen Davies’ Saguenay; E. J. 
Pratt's The Roosevelt and_ the 
Antinoe. 

1931: Raymond Knister won the 
Graphic Publishers’ $2,500 novel 
prize with My Star Predominant; a 
new poetic voice of much promise. 
Audrey Alexandra Brown, reached 
the public with A Dryad of Nanaimo; 
perennial Ralph Connor returned 
with a novel about The Rock and 
the River, and perennial-to-be Mazo 
de la Roche with Finch’s Fortune. 

1932: the Banff School of Fine 
Arts was founded; the Graphic Pub- 


lishers failed; Raymond Knister 
drowned in mysterious’ circum- 
stances; short-story writer Leslie 


Gordon Barnard underlined his suc- 
cess by publishing a volume of his 
work, One Generation Away; Sir 
Gilbert Parker died. 

1933: although World War I was 
15-year-old history, William Guy 


‘’ Carr published Hell’s Angels of the 


Deep, a story of submarines in the 
North Sea; A. W. Crawford, Archi- 
bald MacMechan, Janey Canuck 
died. 


Legion of Poets 


1934: L. M. Montgomery’s Anne of 
Green Gables was screened; Frank 
Packard was gathering story mater- 
ial in the Orient; 5,200 hopeful poets 
entered various poetry contests; pro- 
lific Stephen Leacock published three 
books; significant novels were 
Ralph Connor’s Torches Through the 
Bush, Martha Ostenso’s The White 
Reef, Morley Callaghan’s Such Is My 
Beloved; R. G. MacBeth died. 

1935: the University of Toronto in- 
augurated its invaluable annual “Let- 
ters in Canada”; Jalna was: filmed; 
the Canadian Poetry Magazine was 
founded; Morley Callaghan further 
peeved the puritans with his novel, 
They Shall Inherit the Earth; new 
writers like John deN. Kennedy, Wil- 
liam Strange, W. G. Hardy, Allen 
Roy Evans rose as a challenge to 
Ralph Connor, Alan Sullivan, Mazo 
de la Roche, Frederick Niven. 

1936: Mazo de la Roche’s White 
Oaks was commanding attention on 
the London stage; Madge Macbeth 
was touring South America and Dun- 
can Campbell Scott was visiting 
Scandinavia; the exploitation of 
books by talking machines and 
broadcasting was being taken seri- 
ously by authors; the Governor- 
General’s Annual Literary Awards 
sponsored by The Canadian Au- 


thors’ Association were announced. 
1937: first Governor - General’s 
Awards winners were’ Bertram 


Brooker and T. B. Roberton; five of 
the 19 plays in the Dominion Drama 


Festival were written by Canadians; 
new novelist Philip Child came on 
the scene with God’s Sparrows in 
hand; Stephen Leacock hilariously 
reported his Discovery of the West; 
Ralph Connor died. 

1938: Duncan Campbell Scott 
toured Italy and Nellie McClung vis- 
ited Switzerland. New novelists were 
Gwethalyn Graham, Angus Mowat, 
Irene Baird. 

1939: an Irish play by G. Joy 
Tranter was being produced in Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; among the 56 books pub- 
lished, Irene Baird’s Waste Heritage, 
and Franklin D. McDowell’s The 
Champlain Road won limelight. 

1940: with imports cut off from 
France, Quebec faced a book famine, 
and made arrangements to publish 
French books under special Govern- 
ment licence; E. J. Pratt increased 
his literary stature with Brébeuf and 
His Brethren; major novel was 
Frederick Niven’s Mine Inheritance; 
new novelist was Wilfrid Eggleston 
with The High Plains. 

1941: Madge Macbeth was awarded 
Yugoslav Order of Saint Sava; crit- 
ics were heralding first novelists 
Hugh MacLennan for Barometer 
Rising and Sinclair Ross for As For 
Me and My House; Emily Carr 
bustled into the literary picture with 
Klee Wyck. 

1942: new novelist Grace Campbell 
saw a book-hungry public snap up 
50,000 copies of Thorn-Apple Tree; 
new novelist Herbert Sallans won 
the Ryerson Press Fiction Award 
and Australia ordered 6,000 copies of 
his Little Man; Thomas Raddall, 
Earle Birney, Bruce Hutchison, 
Edgar McInnes moved into the liter- 
ary spotlight; L. M. Montgomery 
died. 


Reconstruction Plan 


1943: representatives of 16 nation- 
al arts societies formed the Arts Re- 
construction Committee and told the 
Government some solid truths about 
Canada’s postwar cultural necessi- 
ties; Arthur Stringer’s 38th novel 
appeared; Maida Parlow French's 
first novel appeared; sales of Fred- 
erick B. Watt's narrative poem of the 
sea, Who Dare to Live, began run- 


ning into the five figures; Sir 
Charles G. D. Roberts died in his 
84th year. 

1944: the Arts Reconstruction 


Committee decided to continue as a 
permanent Canadian Arts Council]; 
E. J. Pratt crowned 21 years of crea- 
tive work with his important Collect- 
ed Poems; Gwethalyn Graham ful- 
filled earlier promises with Earth 
and High Heaven; Alan Sullivan, 
Bruce Hutchison, Mazo de la Roche, 
Angus Mowat, Grace Campbell, 
Emily Carr, Phil Godsell, Dorothy 
Livesay, Dorothy Duncan all re- 
turned with new books; Stephen 
Lea¢ock, Frederick Niven, died, 


1945: Canadian books exported in 
this year were valued at $1,027,700; 
Hugh MacLennan’s Two Solitudes 
established a record sale and quickly 
increased the literary importance of 
its creator; among the new authors 
of the year were Violet King, John 
Macdonald, C. H. MacGillivray, 
Grace Tompkinson, W. H. Pugsley, 
Evelyn Richardson, Kerry Wood; but 
they did not seriously threaten the 
established. authors — such as Dor- 
othy Dumbrille, Philip Child, Will R. 
Bird, Leslie Gordon Barnard, Thom- 
as H. Raddall, G. Joy Tranter, E. J. 
Pratt, Earle Birney, Anne Marriott, 
F. R. Scott, Edgar McInnes, Phil H. 
Moore, L. J. Burpee, Lorne Pierce, 


Nellie McClung; Emily Carr died 
leaving a unique literary estate, 

1946: Canada counts four million 
more ordinary noses, and a great 
many more literary noses, than in 
1921; despite shortages of paper and 
binding materials and labor, books 
by established and by new authors 
continue to pour in great spate from 
the press; between 1921 and 1946 a 
distinctive Canadian spirit finally 
emerged and Canadian writers have 
learned how to express themselves in 
harmony with it; in 25 years Cana- 
dian Literature has not only 
achieved maturity but has also won 
an honored place among the Litera. 
tures of the world. 
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in your stomach. Hence, you get 
quick relief. Buy ASPIRIN today. 





Pocket box of 12 
Economy bottle of 24... 


Family size of 100..... 
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FOUNDATION PLANTING 






















Nurseries: Sheridan and Clarkson, 


Lakeshore 
Ont. 





MUGHO PINE— 
12-15” spr. . each $2.00 
15-18” spr. each 2.50 
18-24” spr. each 3.50 
JAPANESE YEW— 
3) each 2.80 
15-18” each = 3.45 
18-24” each 4.50 
PYRAMID CEDAR— 
24-30” each 2.50 
SWEDISH JUNIPER— 
30-36” each 3.50 
SAVINS JUNIPER— 
15-18" each 2.75 


Any home is made more attractive by a suitable foundation planting. The 
sumptuous foliage of evergreens produces immediate results and adds lasting 
value to the property. Sheridan Evergreens are available in a great variety 
of shapes and coloring and are beautiful throughout the year. 


For a complete fist, send for our new illustrated catalogue. 


The SHERIDAN NURSERIES Limited 


Head Office: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. Sales Stations: 1186 Bay St., Toronto. 


Highway at Clarkson. 


5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que. 
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Ormandy Recording Is More Proof 
that Gounod Misjudged Franck 


By JOHN L. WATSON 
“Incompetence reduced to dog- 
matic lengths,” snorted the Great 
Conposer, drawing his simpering 
retinue closer about him. 

“\Vhatever else it may be,” echoed 
the Professor of Music, “it is most 
certuinly not a symphony! My dear 
fellow, did you ever hear of a com- 
poser using an English horn in a 
Symphony? Preposterous!”’ 


( gee scene was the Paris Conser- 
atoire in the year 1889, the 
Great Composer was Charles 
Gounod and the luckless symphony 
was the César Franck D minor 
which was destined to be, half a cen- 





eg? 


NELSON EDDY 
in “The Whale Who Wanted 
To Sing At The Met” 


Here it is on records! As in Walt Dis- 
ney s “Make Mine Music” the voice of 
the whale, and all the voices of the 
chorus. belong to Nelson Eddy. In set 
Dio? ($4.00) Columbia offers a novelty 
“opera in miniature” that will appeal 
to children and grownups alike. 


\ NEW COLUMBIA 9 


CHILDREN’S 
\a ALBUM SETS 

llere are records to delight the hearts of the 
kiddies, recorded by artists who know their 
fel 

Set Kl ($2.00)—THE LITTLE RED HEN— 


Gene Kelly, with orchestra conducted by 
‘ . 
Pa \ ffelder, 


Set K 2 ($2.00)—NURSERY SONGS (Vol. 1)}— 
| & Jill; London Bridge; Three Little 


Kittens; Alphabet Song; Sing A Song of 
Sixpence; Mary Had A Little Lamb; Little 
Box Blue; Pop! Goes the Weasel). Gene 
Ke with voeal quartet & Orchestra. 

ee K3  ($2.00)\—PETER RABBIT—Gene 


with orch. conducted by Paul Affelder. 
Set K4 ($2.65)—“Let’s Pretend” CINDER- 
ELLA =| nele Bill Adams and the “Let’s 
Pretenders” with orchestra conducted by 
Ml ‘e Brown. 

Set D} 68-—$5.00—Humperdinck’s “HANSEL 
&G ETEL"—Fairy story recounted by 


Ba- 


Kathbone & Company, with orchestra 
cted by Carmen Dragon. 


Columbia 


MASTERWORKS 
eon Woatlon 


RADIO'S RICHEST VOICE 


RECORDS 






PLAY RE CORDS 
throu i. your 
Present Radio 


SPARTON 
No. 148RP 
$24.95 


Atly 











All Records Reviewed can be heard 
and obtained at the 


PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 


The Store With All the Records 
; (OPEN EVENINGS) 
83 Bloor St. W. - Midway 2437 
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tury later, quite as well known and 
every bit as well loved as any other 
work in the symphonic repertoire. 
Which just goes to show that none 
of us — not even Great Composers 
and Professors of Music—can be too 
cautious about the opinions we pub- 
lish for posterity. 

César Franck, the son of Belgian 
and German parents, was born in 


- Liége in 1822. A quiet, gentlemanly 


and, from all accounts, extremely 
likeable young man for a musician, 
he incurred the wrath of his pious 
family and, in consequence, very 
nearly blasted his musical career by 
marrying an actress—a fact which, 
when it reaches the ears of the 
Hollywood moguls, will undoubtedly 
result in a bang-up  musico-bio- 
graphical film, starring either Paul 
Muni or Don Ameche. 

Fortunately, Franck was able to 
secure the post of organist at Sainte 
Clothilde, a church which then 
boasted a fashionable and discrim- 
inating congregation. But during 
his lifetime his small repertory of 
compositions was never accorded 
the recognition it merited from a 
public nurtured on the more robust 
diet of Gounod, Liszt and Wagner. 

Franck’s only symphony, the D 
minor, is of course too well known 
to every Prom-gcer to need descrip- 
tion. A friend of ours once told us 
that he was very fond of the sym- 
phony but he could never manage to 
distinguish one movement from an- 
other; an excellent criticism since 
this is perhaps the perfect example 
of the cyclic symphony in which a 
single, constantly recurring idea 
dominates the whole pattern (in 
this case the three-note figure, D-C 
sharp-F). It contains only three 
movements, probably because, as 
every student of symbolism knows, 
Three can be comprehended as a 
single entity, whereas Four cannot. 
There may be, therefore, some justi- 
fication for the purist in suggesting 
that the D minor ought really to be 
called a symphonic poem and not a 
symphony—as if it mattered. 

Columbia’s new recording (D163) 
is by Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra whose interpretation has 
always been considered fairly au- 
thoritative. The recording is gen- 
erally excellent though not always 
just as sharp as it should be. 


Ibert’s “Escales” 


It seems a far cry from the ex- 
quisite poignancy of César Franck 
to the salty humor of Jacques Ibert 
yet they both have their place in the 
sinuous stream of French musical 
culture. Ibert was born in 1890, the 
year of Franck’s death, and the in- 
fluence of the little organist of 
Sainte Clothilde and of his most cel- 
ebrated pupil, Vincent d’Indy, is ap- 
parent in the work of the contem- 
porary Frenchman. Among Ibert’s 
most engaging utterances is the de- 
lightful little fantasy entitled 
“Escales” (Ports of Call) which has 
recently been recorded by Columbia 
with the New York Philharmonic, 
under Rodzinski (J90). 

“Ports of Call” takes us on a 
brief and merry Cook’s tour of the 
Mediterranean, with stops at Pal- 
ermo, Tunis and Valencia. In Pal- 
ermo, a quiet, languorous theme by 
flute and trumpet suggests the slow 
surge of waves and the gentle mo- 
tion of the ship; Tunis is depicted by 
a wistful, pseudo-oriental melody 
played on the oboe; Valencia, of 
course, is a Spanish dance, joyous 
and colorful though, like so much of 
Ravel’s Spanish music, often more 
Gallic than Iberian. Brilliant poly- 
chromatic music played with tre- 
mendous éclat and competently re- 
corded. 

One of the most tragic features 
of the Classical period of music was 
the contempt in. which so many of 
the great Classical composers were 
held by their ‘aristocratic patrons 
and the servility with which men of 
genius had to conduct themselves in 


order to retain the royal favor. We 
know that in the servants’ hall at 
Salzburg Mozart’s place at table 
was considerably lower than that of 
the head cook; and we know all 
about Handel’s Olympian stature in 
our eyes, we often think of Bach as 
an exception to the rule, but could 
anything be more shockingly reveal- 
ing than the almost Oriental defer- 
ence the Master was obliged to dis- 


‘play in his letter to the Margrave 





of Brandenburg upon the comple- 
tion of his six concerti for orchestra! 

“Monseigneur,” he wrote, “two 
years ago, when I had the honor of 
playing before your Royal High- 
ness, I experienced your condescend- 
ing interest in the insignificant tal- 
ents with which heaven has gifted 
me. . . I take the liberty to present 
my humble duty to your Royal 
Highness in these Concerti for var- 
ious instruments, begging your 
Highness not to judge them by the 
standards of your own refined and 
delicate taste, but to seek in them 
rather the expression of my pro- 
found respect and very humble 
obedience. . . 

“With the utmost fervor, Monseig- 
neur, I subscribe myself, your Royal 
Highness’ most humble and most 
obedient servant, 

Jean Sebastien Bach.” 

The “Brandenburg Concertos” are 
among the greatest of Bach’s secu- 
lar works, composed during a per- 


iod when the munificence of one of 
his less condenscending patrons al- 
lowed him freedom from his regu- 
lar duties as a church organist. The 
word “Concerto”, whose use in this 
sense has often tended to confuse 
the layman, signifies a composition 
in which a small group of instru- 
mentalists performs the _ principal 
roles against a background provided 
by a larger orchestra. 

Concertos Nos. 3 and 4 in G major 
have just been recorded by Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony 
(Victor DM1050). No. 3 is scored for 
strings alone and lacks the tradi- 
tional slow movement. It has become 
the custom among conductors to in- 


sert a “filler” between the two al- 
legro movements, for the sake of 
dramatic unity. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has selected the lovely sinfonia from 
“Christ lag in Todesbanden” (“Christ 
Lay in the Bonds of Death’), which 
seems entirely appropriate. No. 4 
is scored for the unusual combina- 
tion of violin and flutes against 
strings. Both concertos are examples 
of Bach's absolute mastery of con- 
trapuntal technique. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s approach to the 
music is an intelligent blend of re- 
verence and rollicking good humor, 
which is just as it should be. His 
attack is vigorous and incisive and 
his phrasing well-nigh perfect. 














FINE PAINTINGS 


by eminent artists of the Canadian, 
British & European Schools, always on view 





RESTORATION AND FRAMING OF PAINTINGS 
Cleaning and restoration of Paintings 
should be entrusted to proven experts only—we have 
been active in this highly specialized work since 1898. 











Framing of every description promptly executed. 


a specialty. 
CARROLL FINE ARTS LTD. 
759 Yonge Street — Toronto _ Midway 3181 


Fine hand-carved frames 

















You, too, will appreciate 
raven A 


You will discover that the constant 
high quality of Craven ‘A’ cigarettes 
means greater smoking pleasure. Their 
distinct smooth mildness is always a 


delight. 





WM not affecdl your Throat 


CRAVEN PLAIN — without cork tips, same fine quality as Craven “A”, 
CARRERAS LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND—150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
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Only a few listeners and one critic 
were at the Carnegie Hall recital last 
February. But what the Herald Tri- 
bune’s Jerome Bohm said did the 
trick: “Entirely unheralded, the fin- 
est woman pianist since Teresa Car- 
reno!” *At her second recital a month 


MUSICAL EVENTS 


Sensational Polish Soloist May Be 
later Olin Downes of the Times sec- 


i a ° 
World's Ace Woman Pianist 
onded Bohm: “She has few equals as 
By JOHN H. YOCOM an interpreter among the leading 


pianists of today.” 

The Toronto audience heard jewel- 
like pianissimo passages of the rarest 
delicacy, played against, one couldn’t 
forget, a velvet background of. in- 
spired orchestral accompaniment. The 
brilliant themes of the first movement, 
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HROUGH blitzes, buzz-bombs and 
boring between-times Dame Myra 
Hess stuck to her schedule of noon- 
hour piano recitals at London’s Na- 
tional Art Gallery. Tired Londoners 
and Allied servicemen would drop in 


comer with blonde, up-swept curls. 
Perhaps for other reasons than 
playing ability Jonas might appropri- 
ately be the successor of Hess. Both 
came along the path of war and over 
some of its hottest stretches. Happily 





: for a 45-minute session of Bach or married te a Polish criminologist and the expressive and _ wistful piano 
‘ uF Beethoven, often at times when other’ ready to reap the harvest of a pro- melodies in the second, the lively 
q it entertainment spots had packed up. digious career—debut with the War- finale—in fact, every phrase and 
| i Last week a large audience at the saw Philharmonic at nine. praise and every solo cadenza of the Beethoven 
| 4 Toronto Symphony Orchestra’s first lessons from Paderewski himself, concerto- —were evidence of a genius 
‘a subscription concert heard a woman  Maryla was in Warsaw when it fell. in execution approaching the genius 
| i who some day may be successor to For refusing to play for the Nazis she in composition. ; 

4 Myra Hess as the world’s top pianist was jailed. Over half a year later Perhaps Paderewski’s advice at 

i on the distaff side. Maryla Jonas, 35- she was let out. She walked most of Maryla’s audition when she was 18 

i year-old Polish refugee, played Bee- the 325 miles from Warsaw to Berlin. had a part in moulding the consum- 

thoven’s Concerto No. 1 in C major The Brazilian embassy smuggled her mate ability demonstrated last week. 

with insight, enthusiasm and flame- to Ric where a married sister lived. Said he: “You see that street down 

like brilliance. The orchestra and For seven months, sick and heart there? It looks sordid, doesn’t it? 

conductor, Sir Ernest MacMillan, re broken in a sanatorium, she didn’t Well, there is life. Find it out for 

sponded to a man, seizing the spirit of | touch a piano. yourself. You'll be a better pianist.” 

the interpretation and regulating the One day pianist Artur Rubinstein The next night 43-year-old Chilean- 

minutest detail with exactitude. Dur- tricked her into striking some chords’ born pianist Claudio Arrau, playing 

j ing the performance the audience as he pretended to test the acoustics of in Massey Hall to a smaller audience 


Rio’s empty opera house, Three years 
of concerts in Latin America followed. 


than that of the night before, werked 
a similar magic upon the listeners. 
Suave, distinguished-lcoking Arrau in- 
terpreted the Bach-Liszt Variations 
with the same texture of prodigious 
technique—dynamics, scale passages, 
crashing chords, ete—woven with 
high emotion that has made men like 
Horowitz and Schnabel great. A 
scherzo-delicacy and remarkable deft- 
ness in handling meledy marked Men- 
delssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso”. The 
details he exploited in the modern 
group— Fauré, Albeniz and Poulenc— 
were mainly technical, but the lyri- 
cism, if not always sugary, was there. 

Arrau has a huge repertoire: all 
Bach’ piano works, all Mozart’s solo 
pieces and 21 ccncertos, all Beetho- 
ven’s sonatas and 5 concertos, all 
Schubert’s sonatas, almost all Schu- 
mann and Debussy, etc., etc. 

The Toronto audience was disap- 
pointing in size, but last June, on 
Arrau’s fcurteenth South American 
tour, 25,000 Buenos Aires citizens 
jammed a city stadium for a concert 
attendance record. In South Ameri- 
can cities Arrau’s dressing rooms are 
filled with flowers from women ad- 
mirers; in Toronto last week the 
Chilean piano-sensation got his bou- 
quets in the critics’ reports. 

Alexander Kipnis, Met bass-baritone 
since 1940, can give Ezio Pinza a run 
for his money as successor to Chalia- 
pin. In the first concert of the Eaton 
Auditorium Concert Series he sang 
German lieder, arias and old English 
songs with a broad, cello-like sonority 
of tone, eloquence of feeling, and tra- 
ditional operatic style. The huskiness 
of a slight cold took away some of the 
tone richness,~produced the edd off- 
key note, but failed to touch the over- 
all majesty in his singing. Best things 
were Lortzing’s sardonic ‘5,000 Tha- 
ler”, the Wahn Monologue from “Die 
Meistersinger,” the Schubert lieder 
and the stirring “Erl-King”. Exces- 
sively drammatico were the otherwise 
appealingly sung “Mistress Mine” by 
Quilter and “Dog Star” by Purcell. 


* Venezuelan pianist who died in 1917 but 
who, some say, has never been equalled. 


kept pin-drop silence. then cried for 
three encores from this plumpish new- 








A Story of Success 


The Supremacy of the 
Wristlet Watch 


Early in the 20th century, the wristlet watch 
made its appearance in London. Like all epoch 
making innova- 
tions, it aroused 
scant enthusiasm. 
Old gentlemen 
thought it effemi- 
nate; watchmakers 
and jewellers told 
their customers that it was impossible to pro- 
duce a wristlet watch with good timekeeping 
qualities and foretold the prompt disaster of 
this new-fangled device. 

















































































However, Monsieur H. Wilsdorf, founder of 
the Rolex Watch Co. Limited, did not think 
so. He was the first = 

to realize the great 
potentialities of this FR 
watch. He felt, too, LAY 
that in England, the 
home of sporting 
tradition, that the 
wristlet watch would 
find wide acceptance, 
established. 




















once its worth was 












Gradually the idea of the wristlet watch was 
accepted by the public. The demand increased 

; at a remarkable speed. Need- 

4} less to say the first advocates 
On “] of this watch were young peo- 
if AA ple, sports lovers with a desire 
t( i} for something new and differ- 
WATCHES ent. The older generation soon 
followed suit and it was not 
: long before the wristlet watch 
was admitted to the most 
exclusive window displays in 
Bond Street and Regent Street. 
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No. 2 of a series of advertisements devoted to the 
historical progress of the world-famous Rolex Wrist 
Watches, published by The Rolex Watch Company 
of Canada Limited, Victory Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. 














Gordon Hallett, talented Canadian 
pianist, ‘whe recently returned from 
study in New York, in a recital at 
the Eaton Auditorium, November 1. 
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A Lucid, Vigorous, 


Lovable Hamlet 
By LUCY VAN GOGH 


N ACTOR producing “Hamlet,” 

with himself in the title role, 
who can throw out the graveyard 
scene in order to gain time for those 
episodes relating to England and 
Norway which are so essential to 
the plot yet so unimportant to 
Hamlet’s character, is obviously a 
person of great self-control and con- 
siderable modesty. Mr. Maurice 
Evans is that actor, and the Hamlet 
that he gives us is a much more 
vigorous individual than most of 
his predecessors of the last half- 
century. Indeed there were several 
minutes during which one felt reas- 
onably sure that this Hamlet would 


have murdered King Claudius in the 
first act if left to his own devices, 
He was extremely sane, very prac. 
tical, and not nearly so bewildered 
as he made himself out to be. 
Allowing for this accentuation, it 
is an extremely fine performance. It 
does not set the blood tingling at 
“to be or not to be” as a Forbes 
Robertson could, and in the death 
scene the best things, curiously 
enough, were the active bits, the 
stabbing of the King and the wrest- 
ing of the poison from Horatio, not 
the “Absent thee from felicity” anq 
“The rest is silence” — which latter 
in our opinion Mr. Evans made 
much too choking. Yet if his utter. 
ance fell short of the great peaks of 
poetry, it was never wrong or jl] 
contrived, and it did, along with the 
unusually large amount of the ex. 
planatory text that was left in, 
make the action extremely lucid 
and consistent, and the character a 
very noble one. We have paid a 
high price in the past for letting 
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Transfer Agents 
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WHAT IS A 
TRUST COMPANY ? 


It is an organization of trained specialists providing 
group judgment and sound knowledge in every Trust 
capacity, and, in particular as:— 


Trustee for Bond Issues 


Montreal Trust has since 1889 faithfully served succeed- 
ing generations of clients in these and like functions. 


Montreal ‘Tru st 


Executors and Trustees 


61 Yonge Street 


Gordon F. Harkness, Manager 
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poetic actors leave out all the prose 
of “Hamlet” to get the poetry into 
two hours and a half. 

The modern costuming ceases to 
make any difference — and largely 
ceases to be modern costuming-— 
atter the first twenty minutes, ex- 
cept that the men’s faces, made up 
as for a contemporary play, are 
singularly lacking in grandeur. The 
staging is clever, and allows of con- 
tinuous action except for a single 
interval. The cast includes one other 
front-rank actor, Miles Malleson, in 
a really brilliant Polonius, and an 
Ophelia in Pamela Conroy who is 
most dexterous in the mad scene. 
Henry Edwards as the King does an 
adequate job except in the soliloquy, 
which is one of the greatest self- 
revelations in all English drama, 
and should be played as so much 
thinking aloud, whereas Mr. 


Edwards played it as if the King 
were still performing before half-a- 
score of courtiers. 

The Evans treatment has the cur- 
ious effect of shifting all the values 
from the passages which the ultra- 
poetic actors illuminate to passages 
which have always been too vigor- 
ous for them. The scene with the 
mother, in which Hamlet is _ per- 
fectly sure of his ground, is the 
highest point of this presentation. 
The duel is excellent. The ghost 
scene and the soliloquy are less suc- 
cessful, and the graveyard is out al- 
together. The theory that this was 
all designed for the special benefit 
of an audience of soldiers during 
the war is all right, but we suspect 
it was also designed to suit the 
tastes and skills of Mr. Evans. Any- 
how it does, and it makes a magni- 
ficent show. 





THE FILM PARADE 





The Notorious Gentleman, the 
Wicked Lady, and Censorship 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


yo strictures have a_tend- 
-Y2 ency to produce aberrations, al- 
most as queer as the monsters that 
used to be contrived in the Middle 
Ages by forcing children to grow 
up in jugs and bottles. In the movies 
especially, everything is distorted by 
the constant and sometimes quite ir- 
raticnal pressure of taboos. Sexual 
morality is so. strictly  straight- 
iacketted that what emerges on the 
screen frequently bears no relation- 
ship whatever to actual human be- 
havior. On the other hand, murder, 
violence and rascality in general are 
allowed to flourish, but only on the 
rigid condition that they are capital 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA 
wcinine MON. EVG., NOV. 4 


BEGINNING 
EVGS. AT 8:20—MATS. WED.-SAT. AT 2:20 


qe LOUDEST LAUGH SHOW OF THE DECADE” 











+; A ROWDY! RACY! 


FARCE COMEDY! 
STARRING 


EDMUND LOWE 


MARY BRIAN - CLAIRE CARLETON 


EVGS.: $1.20, $1.80, $2.40, $3. Tax Incl. 
MATS, Wed.-Sat.: 60c, $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 


DAVID | 
JOHNSTON 


Recital of 
Great Piano Works 


EATON AUDITORIUM 
Wed., Nov. 6th—8.30 p.m. 


Program includes Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, Bach; 32 Variations on Original 
lheme in C Minor, Beethoven; Sonata 
op. 120, Schubert. 
lickets: $1.50, $1, students 50 cts; 
tax extra. 
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Threatens Health 


FREE BOOK — Explains Causes, 
Effects and Treatment 








rote: from 
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offences, punishable by death in the 
final sequence. 

With so many areas of experience 
blocked off, the screen has to divert 
its energies into whatever channels 
are left to it, and this is probably 
why murder and gangster films 
have such a high and often fright- 
ening vitality; why, in fact, they are 
usually so awfully good as enter- 
tainment. Even so, they are some- 
times forced into perverted patterns 
by the unreasonable rules and ex- 
emptions laid down for them. For 
the sake of simplification, vice and 
virtue are as sharply divided as 
black and white, with no intermedi- 
ate nuances. So vice turns up on 
the screen a fine compelling black, 
while virtue tends to fade out and 
lose its edge. (Sir Cedric Hard- 


‘wicke, a highly gifted screen villain, 


once pointed out, after portraying 
the saintly cleric in “The Green 
Light,’ that it is practically impos- 
sible to create a perfectly good man 
on the screen.) 

As a result the vicious characters 
usually have a fine swaggering 
time in the movies. Never mind, the 
producers say scothingly, we can fix 
that all up in the last reel by hang- 
ing or shooting the bad characters 
and handing out the rewards to the 
good ones. Under this arbitrary set 
of rules the vicious character can 
be as wicked and as fascinating in 
his wickedness as the producer cares 
to make him, so it isn’t much won- 
der that this special liberty occasion- 
ally turns to license. After watch- 
ing “The Notorious Gentleman”’— 
not to mention “The Wicked Lady” 
which preceded it--one wonders if 
it mightn’t be about time the license 
was called in. 

In “The Wicked Lady” handsome 
Margaret Lockwood was a homicid- 
al duchess and James Mason was 
the irresistible highwayman who 
took her into business with him. The 
virtuous people in the film were 
such a pale pious and foolish lot, in 





David Johnston, who returns from 
New York to give a recital in the 
Eaton Auilitorium on Wed., Nov. 6. 





contrast to the dazzling principals, 
that it was impossible to throw even 
a perfunctory sympathy their way. 
The story was pure costume hokum, 
with nothing significant except its 
tendency to romanticize viciousness 
at the expense of respectability. 
The hero of “The Notorious Gen- 
tleman” (Rex Harrison) isn’t quite 
so violently anti-social as _ the 
Duchess or the highwayman, but he 
is a sufficiently noxious specimen. 
He is sent down from Oxford for 
misbehavior and his family dis- 
patches him out of England to learn 
the coffee business. He is soon 
fired for insulting a visiting bigwig 
while drunk, and subsequently, as 
he confesses happily to his aunt, 
“being sick on the carpet.” In Eng- 
land a sympathetic friend secures 
him a job and he repays him by se- 
ducing his wife. Later, in Vienna, a 
pretty frightened Jewess (Lili 
Palmer) offers to pay his hotel bill 
and the rest of his debts if he will 
marry her and take her out of 
Hitler's Europe. He agrees, but the 
marriage turns out quite as badly as 
might be expected and the young 
wife tries to drown herself. This 
sobers him to such a point that he 
has to take a couple of stiff drinks 


to steady his nerves. As a result he 
wrecks a car and kills his father. 
In the end he goes off to France 
and dies heroically in World War II. 

Both “The Wicked Lady” and 
“The Notorious Gentleman” are 
mediocre as_ entertainment. They 
are chiefly objectionable, however, 
because they wrench human_ be- 
havior from its normal shape and 
then try to bully or nudge us into 
admiring the result. The notorious 
gentleman in particular is gro- 
tesquely sentimentalized and one 
gets the impression that he fools 
his author even more completely 
than he does his victims. Bad-boy 
charm has only a limited power of 
persuasiveness and can’t be made to 
stretch over the years, or even over 
two hours in the movies. 


Delicious Danny 


Danny Kaye has now reached 
such heights as a comedian that it 
is practically compulsory to admire 
him no matter what he does. For- 
tunately nothing could be easier. In 
“The Kid From Brooklyn” he has 
been set to revive Harold Lloyd's 
twenty-year-old comedy “The Milky 
Way” and to do it in competition 


with dozens of beautiful Goldwy 


Girls,. all shimmering in_ techni- 
color. Being Danny Kaye he is able 


to sail through it as though he had 
made the whole thing up himself, 
improvising as he went along. The 
film is funny and often quite won- 
derful as long as Danny Kaye is in 
sight, which is practically every 
minute, once the Goldwyn Girls have 
been cleared away. 
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HENRY V. Laurence Olivier’s 
production of the Shakespearean 


historical play and a triumph for 
everybody concerned. 

MAKE MINE MUSIC. Ten musi- 
cal animation numbers concocted by 
Walt Disney into a sort of cut-rate 
Fantasia. While not a_ Disney 
“must” it’s worth seeing. 

HOLIDAY IN MEXICO. A gaudy 
technicolor with plenty of song and 
production and not much else. Jane 
Powell, Ilona Massey, Walter Pid- 
geon, Xavier Cugat and José Iturbi 
keep the sound track humming. 

SMOKY. Screen version of the 
Will James novel starring Fred 
MacMurray and a superb stallion 
that is a one horse opera in itself. 
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Sensational Polish Soloist May Be 
World's Ace Woman Pianist 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


HROUGH blitzes, buzz-bombs and 
boring between-times Dame Myra 
Hess stuck to her schedule of noon- 
hour piano recitals at London’s Na- 
tional Art Gallery. Tired Londoners 
and Allied servicemen would drop in 
for a 45-minute session of Bach or 
Beethoven, often at times when other 
entertainment spots had packed up. 
Last week a large audience at the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra’s first 
subscription concert heard a woman 
who some day may be successor to 
Myra Hess as the world’s top pianist 
on the distaff side. Maryla Jonas, 35- 
year-old Polish refugee, played Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto No. 1 in C major 
with insight, enthusiasm and flame- 
like brilliance. The orchestra and 
conductor, Sir Ernest MacMillan, re 
sponded to a man. seizing the spirit of 
the interpretation and regulating the 
minutest detail with exactitude. Dur- 
ing the performance the audience 
kept pin-drop silence. then cried for 
three encores from this plumpish new- 


comer with blonde, up-swept curls. 

Perhaps for other reasons than 
playing ability Jonas might appropri- 
ately be the successor of Hess. Both 
came along the path of war and over 
some of its hottest stretches. Happily 
married te a Polish criminologist and 
ready to reap the harvest of a pro- 
digious career—debut with the War- 
saw Philharmonic at nine. praise and 
lessons from Paderewski himself, 
Maryla was in Warsaw when it fell. 
For refusing to play for the Nazis she 
was jailed. Over half a year later 
she was let out. She walked most of 
the 325 miles from Warsaw to Berlin. 
The Brazilian embassy smuggled her 
to Ric where a married sister lived. 
For seven months, sick and _ heart- 
broken in a sanatorium, she didn’t 
touch a piano. 

One day pianist Artur Rubinstein 
tricked her into striking some chords 
as he pretended to test the acoustics of 
Rio’s empty opera house, Three years 
of concerts in Latin America followed. 




































duce a wristlet watch 
qualities and foretold 


However, Monsieur 
so. He was the first 
to realize the great 
potentialities of this 
watch. He felt, too, 
that in England, the 
home of sporting 
tradition, that the 
wristlet watch would 
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A Story of Success 


The Supremacy of the 
Wristlet Watch 


Early in the 20th century, the wristlet watch 
made its appearance in London. Like all epoch 





their customers that it was impossible to pro- 


this new-fangled device. 


H. Wilsdorf, founder 
the Rolex Watch Co. 


find wide acceptance, 


Gradually the idea of the wristlet watch was 
accepted by the public. The demand increased 
at a remarkable speed. 
less to say the first advocates 


ple, sports lovers with a desire 
for something new and differ- 
ent. The older generation soon 
followed suit 
: long before the wristlet watch 
admitted 
exclusive window displays in 
Bond Street and Regent Street. 


making innova- 
tions, it aroused 
scant enthusiasm. 
Old gentlemen 
thought it effemi- 
nate; watchmakers 
and jewellers told 


with good timekeeping 


the prompt disaster of 


of 
Limited, did not think 





worth was 


its 


once 


Need- 
watch were young peo- 
and it was not 


to the most 


No. 2 of a series of advertisements devoted to the 
historical progress of the world-famous Rolex Wrist 
Watches, published by The Rolex Watch Company 
of Canada Limited, Victory Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. 

























ROLEX-INVENTORS OF THE WATERPROOF. WRIST. WATCH 


Only a few listeners and one critic 
were at the Carnegie Hall recital last 
February. But what the Herald Tri- 
bune’s Jerome Bohm said did the 
trick: “Entirely unheralded, the fin- 
est woman pianist since Teresa Car- 
reno!” *At her second recital a month 
later Olin Downes of the Times sec- 
onded Bohm: ‘She has few equals as 
an interpreter among the leading 
pianists of today.” 

The Toronto audience heard jewel- 
like pianissimo passages of the rarest 
delicacy, played against, one couldn’t 
forget, a velvet background of in- 
spired orchestral accompaniment. The 
brilliant themes of the first movement, 
the expressive and _ wistful piano 
melodies in the second, the lively 
finale—in fact, every phrase and 
every solo cadenza of the Beethoven 
concerto—were evidence of a genius 
in execution approaching the genius 
in composition. 

Perhaps Paderewski’s advice at 
Maryla’s audition when she was 18 
had a part in moulding the consum- 
mate ability demonstrated last week. 
Said he: “You see that street down 
there? It looks sordid, doesn’t it? 

Well, there is life. Find it out for 
yourself. You'll be a better pianist.” 

The next night 43-year-old Chilean- 
born pianist Claudio Arrau, playing 
in Massey Hall to a smaller audience 
than that of the night before, werked 
a similar magic upon the listeners. 
Suave, distinguished-lcoking Arrau in- 
terpreted the Bach-Liszt Variations 
with the same texture of prodigious 
technique—dynamics, scale passages, 
crashing chords, ete.—woven with 
high emotion that has made men like 
Horowitz and Schnabel great. A 
scherzo-delicacy and remarkable deft- 
ness in handling meledy marked Men- 

delssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso”. The 
details he exploited in the modern 
group— Fauré, Albeniz and Poulenc— 
were mainly technical, but the lyri- 
cism, if not always sugary, was there. 

Arrau has a huge repertoire: all 
Bach’ piano works, all Mozart’s solo 
pieces and 21 ccncertos, all Beetho- 
ven’s sonatas and 5 concertos, all 
Schubert’s sonatas, almost all Schu- 
mann and Debussy, etc., etc. 

The Toronto audience was disap- 
pointing in size, but last June, on 
Arrau’s fcurteenth South American 
tour, 25,000 Buenos Aires citizens 
jammed a city stadium for a concert 
attendance record. In South Ameri- 
can cities Arrau’s dressing rooms are 
filled with flowers from women ad- 
mirers; in Toronto last week the 
Chilean piano-sensation got his bou- 
quets in the critics’ reports. 

Alexander Kipnis, Met bass-baritone 
since 1940, can give Ezio Pinza a run 
for his money as successor to Chalia- 
pin. In the first concert of the Eaton 
Auditorium Concert Series he sang 
German lieder, arias and old English 
songs with a broad, cello-like sonority 
of tone, eloquence of feeling, and tra- 
ditional operatic style. The huskiness 
of a slight cold took away some of the 
tone richness, produced the odd off- 
key note, but failed to touch the over- 
all majesty in his singing. Best things 
were Lortzing’s sardonic ‘5,000 Tha- 
ler’, the Wahn Monologue from “Die 
Meistersinger,” the Schubert lieder 
and the stirring “Erl-King”. Exces- 


sively drammatico were the otherwise 
appealingly sung “Mistress Mine” by 
Quilter and “Dog Star” by Purcell. 


* Venezuelan pianist who died in 1917 but 
been equalled. 


who, some say, 


has never 


Gordon Hallett, talented Canadian 
pianist,'‘who recently returned from 
study in New York, in a recital at 





the Eaton Auditorium, November 1. 
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A Lucid, Vigorous, 
Lovable Hamlet 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


A* ACTOR producing “Hamlet,” 
with himself in the title role, 
who can throw out the graveyard 
scene in order to gain time for those 
episodes relating to England and 
Norway which are so essential to 
the plot yet so unimportant to 
Hamlet’s character, is obviously a 
person of great self-control and con- 
siderable modesty. Mr. Maurice 
Evans is that actor, and the Hamlet 
that he gives us is a much more 
vigorous individual than most of 
his predecessors of the last half- 
century. Indeed there were several 
minutes during which one felt reas- 


onably sure that this Hamlet would 
e 


have murdered King Claudius in the 
first act if left to his own devices, 
He was extremely sane, very prac. 
tical, and not nearly so bewildered 
as he made himself out to be. 
Allowing for this accentuation, it 
is an extremely fine performance. It 
does not set the blood tingling at 
“to be or not to be” as a Forbes 
Robertson could, and in the death 
scene the best things, curiously 
enough, were the active bits, the 
stabbing of the King and the wrest- 
ing of the poison from Horatio, not 
the “Absent thee from felicity” and 
“The rest is silence’ — which latter 
in our opinion Mr. Evans made 
much too choking. Yet if his utter. 
ance fell short of the great peaks of 
poetry, it was never wrong or jl] 
contrived, and it did, along with the 
unusually large amount of the ex. 
planatory text that was left in, 
make the action extremely lucid 
and consistent, and the character a 
very noble one. We have paid a 
high price in the past for letting 
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he poetic actors leave out all the prose Edwards played it as if the King contrast to the dazzling principals, to steady his nerves. As a result he with dozens of beautiful Goldwy nly 

as. of “Hamlet” to get the poetry into’ were still performing before half-a- that it was impossible to throw even wrecks a car and kills his father. Girls,. all shimmering in_ techni- ‘i 

1c. two hours and a half. score of courtiers. a perfunctory sympathy their way. In the end he goes off to France’ color. Being Danny Kaye he is able if 

ed The modern costuming ceases to The Evans treatment has the cur- The story was pure costume hokum, and dies heroically in World War II. _ to sail through it as though he had i 
make any difference — and largely ious effect of shifting all the values with nothing significant except its Both “The Wicked Lady” and made the whole thing up himself, jy! 

it ceases to be modern costuming—— from the passages which the ultra- tendency to romanticize viciousness “The Notorious Gentleman” are improvising as he went along. The hy 

It atter the first twenty minutes, ex- poetic actors illuminate to passages at the expense of respectability. mediocre as_ entertainment. They film is funny and often quite won- HH 
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~~ as for a contemporary play, are ous for them. _The scene with the tleman” (Rex Harrison) isn’t quite because they wrench human_ be- sight, which is practically every 

th singularly lacking in grandeur. The mother, in which Hamlet is per- so violently anti-social as _ the havior from its normal shape and minute, once the Goldwyn Girls have 

sly staging is clever, and allows of con- fectly sure of his ground, is the Duchess or the highwayman, but he’ then try to bully or nudge us into been cleared away. 

the tinuous action except for a single highest point of this presentation. is a sufficiently noxious specimen. admiring the result. The notorious 

at. interval. The cast includes one other The duel is excellent. The ghost He is sent down from Oxford for gentleman in particular is_ gro- SWIFT REVIEW 

ae front-rank actor, Miles Malleson, in scene and the soliloquy are less suc- misbehavior and his family dis- tesquely sentimentalized and one 
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The Notorious Gentleman, the 
Wicked Lady, and Censorship 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


i, pelotny strictures have a_ tend- 
-Y2 ency to produce aberrations, al- 
most as queer as the monsters that 
used to be contrived in the Middle 
Ages by forcing children to grow 
up in jugs and bottles. In the movies 
especially, everything is distorted by 
the constant and sometimes quite ir- 
raticnal pressure of taboos. Sexual 
morality is so_ strictly  straight- 
iacketted that what emerges on the 
screen frequently bears no relation- 
ship whatever to actual human be- 
havior. On the other hand, murder, 
violence and rascality in general are 
allowed to flourish, but only on the 
rigid condition that they are capital 
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offences, punishable by death in the 
final sequence. 

With so many areas of experience 
blocked off, the screen has to divert 
its energies into whatever channels 
are left to it, and this is probably 
why murder and gangster films 
have such a high and often fright- 
ening vitality; why, in fact, they are 
usually so awfully good as enter- 
tainment. Even so, they are some- 
times forced into perverted patterns 
by the unreasonable rules and ex- 
emptions laid down for them. For 
the sake of simplification, vice and 
virtue are as sharply divided as 
black and white, with no intermedi- 
ate nuances. So vice turns up on 
the screen a fine compelling black, 
while virtue tends to fade out and 
lose its edge. (Sir Cedric Hard- 


‘wicke, a highly gifted screen villain, 


once pointed out, after portraying 
the saintly cleric in “The Green 
Light,’ that it is practically impos- 
sible to create a perfectly good man 
on the screen.) 

As a result the vicious characters 
usually have a fine swaggering 
time in the movies. Never mind, the 
producers say scothingly, we can fix 
that all up in the last reel by hang- 
ing or shooting the bad characters 
and handing out the rewards to the 
good ones. Under this arbitrary set 
of rules the vicious character can 
be as wicked and as fascinating in 
his wickedness as the producer cares 
to make him, so it isn’t much won- 
der that this special liberty occasion- 
ally turns to license. After watch- 
ing “The Notorious Gentleman’— 


Hitler's Europe. He agrees, but the 
marriage turns out quite as badly as 
might be expected and the young 
wife tries to drown herself. This 
sobers him to such a point that he 


has to take a couple of stiff drinks 
e 


him no matter what he does. For- 
tunately nothing could be easier. In 
“The Kid From Brooklyn” he has 
been set to revive Harold Lloyd's 
twenty-year-old comedy “The Milky 
Way” and to do it in competition 








geon, Xavier Cugat and José Iturbi 
keep the sound track humming. 
SMOKY. Screen version of the 
Will James novel starring Fred 
MacMurray and a superb stallion 
that is a one horse opera in itself. 
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it mightn’t be about time the license 
was called in. 

In “The Wicked Lady” handsome 
Margaret Lockwood was a homicid- 
al duchess and James Mason was 
the irresistible highwayman who 
took her into business with him. The 
virtuous people in the film were 
such a pale pious and foolish lot, in 





David Johnston, who returns from 
New York to give a recital in the 
Eaton Avilitorium on Wed., Nov. 6. 
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The “Old Girls” Bid Farewell to 
Havergal's Beloved “Miss Chips” 


By RICA McLEAN FARQUHARSON 


EAR Havergal Old Girls: 

After thirty-five years of devoted 
service to Havergal, Miss Dykes is 
retiring and returning to England. 

The Old Girls’ Association is hold 
ing a Farewell Party for her on 
Tuesday evening, November the 
Fifth at the School.” 

Reading that announcement in their 
mail, hundreds of women from coast 
to coast in Canada and hundreds more 
abroad must have had recreated for 
them a°way of life and the enchant- 
ment of a gentle, little schoolmistress 
with exterior Victorian and mind rest- 
less and keen. 

Younger graduates of Havergal 
Ladies’ College, Tcronto, too, feel that 
someone who understood just how to 
evolve a timetable to result in maxi- 
mum cf learning without complete 
sacrifice of joy of living has gone 
from their lives. 

Miss Jessie Dykes received her B.A. 
in 1900 from the University of Man- 
chester; in 1903 her M.A. University 
of Manchester. After teaching in the 
North of England she was on the staff 
of Cherwell Hall, Oxford, Women’s 
College for training secondary school 
teachers. In 1912 Miss Ellen M. Knox, 
outstanding educationalist and prin- 
cipal of Havergal since its inception 
in 1894, was in England and, on re- 
commendation of C. I. Dedd, principal 
of Cherwell, offered Miss Dykes a 
post at Havergal. 

So the young English woman, 
the expressive voice and gay 
step, arrived at Havergal and, under 
Miss Knox as principal, became head 
of the boarding school on Jarvis street, 
in the building now cccupied by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
In 1924, when Miss Knox passed away, 


with 
little 


Miss Marian Wood succeeded her. 
Miss Dykes then became _ vice- 
principal. 

Came 1926 and opening of the new 


school on Avenue Road. Lawrence 





Photo by Vio 
Miss Jessie Dykes, Havergal College. 


let Keene 


Park. It seemed far away. A bus 
carried mistresses back and forth but 
Miss Dykes moved to the new school. 
Thus a bond was ferged in those 
starting days between boarders and 
their head in residence, 

Answers to “why” they felt affection 
for Miss Dykes, given by old girls: 

“The way she read poetry in front 
of the fire Sunday evenings.” 

“Because she was always fair.” 

“T liked to see her tramping through 
the woods in her big, lcose coat, big 
boots, little tam on her head and her 
little dog, Judy, frisking at her heels.” 

“She seemed the soul of Victorian 
England when she was dressed for 
dinner.” 

In 1933 with the closing of the 
school on Jarvis Street the new Ha- 
vergal College was born. 

From the beginning Miss Dykes de- 
clares she found Canada “attractive” 
and had no difficulty ‘fitting in.” She 
says there is little difference between 
Canadian and English schoolgirls. 
Many English schoolgirls discovered 
during their wartime stay in this 
country that they loved Canada and 
Canadians too. 


Cotswold Cottage 


Miss Dykes has travelled many 
times over the Dominion finding girls 
she has taught everywhere. She ex- 
pects to find them in England too. 
She will live in a cottage in the Cots- 
wolds with her sister, Miss Millicent 
Dykes, also a former Havergal mis- 
tress, They expect to join the Haver- 
gal Association in England made up 
of former mistresses and pupils. 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College, largest 
boarding school in England, is inter- 
woven with Havergal history. Miss 
Knox taught at Cheltenham. Miss 
Wood came to Canada directly from 
Cheltenham. Miss Margaret Popham, 
present head, was on the staff of 
Havergal for six years with Miss 
Dykes. 

Miss Dykes believes there is not 
much fundamental difference between 
girls of today and their mothers. True, 
she admits, modern girls are per- 
mitted more independence; mature 
earlier; go to parties earlier but, she 
maintains, they are ready for respon- 
sibility at an early age; respond amaz- 
ingly to trust given. 

“I was going to say girls of today 
have a wider outlock than the old 
girls but that is not true. Our girls 
have always been trained to accept 
responsibility. In the past service has 
taken form in mission, settlement, 
hospital and war work. Today, added 
to these things, the tendency is to- 
wards interest in world affairs.” 

As an active worker and past pre- 
sident cf Soroptomists Club of To- 
ronto, international professional wo- 
men’s organizations with similar aims, 
Miss Dykes supports this trend. 

Miss Dykes is a member of Univer- 
sity Women’s Club, Toronto, and is 
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glad to see that more girls now go on 
from boarding school to university 
than in former years. She is not in 
favor of sacrificing any of the classics 
and high academic standards although 
she believes in the practical educa- 
tion that fits men and women pri- 
marily for life as members of a 
family. Miss Dykes’ contention is 
that every woman should have the 
same opportunity for education as a 
man. (This does not necessarily 
mean she will wish to have the same 
education.) Miss Dykes added: 


Let Them Choose 


“She must have freedom of choice 
and education for boys, as well as 
girls, should be as wide as possible in 
subjects relating to the home. Educa- 
tion for leisure time, too, should and 
is receiving greater attention.” 

Games, spiritual training, character 
building, these have been important 
at Havergal. There has always been 
a system of prefects, seniors, self- 
government. 

“Most of the things we do today 
are a development out of what has 
been,” smiled Miss Dykes as she lis- 
tened to cheers from the playing 
fields. “Schoolgirls have always need- 
ed direction and purpose. Here there 
have been only three principals, Miss 
Knox, Miss Wood and Miss Millard, 
the present head. I have been privi- 
leged to work under all three. They 
have all been outstanding women. I 
believe it is to that Havergal owes its 


strength and solidarity.” 
e 
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Ivan the Terrible and Flea Who 
Came to Live in Our House 


By MARY L. AKSIM 


\ 7E CALLED him Ivan the Terribie 
because the adjective was so 
suitable to his manners—the usual 
forthright performance of a_ six- 
weeks-old puppy. He adopted my 
husband one sunny afternoon as we 
watched him and four brothers in a 
pet shop window, and we _ bought 
him, some tins of dog food, and a 
large sack of bran for five dollars 
and sixty-five cents. 

Ivan never would swallow a crumb 
of the bran, nor was he enthusiastic 
about the dog food; but a guest who 
was looking for sandwich spread 
late one evening found some of the 
latter in a bowl, ate it, and pro- 
nounced it excellent. We didn’t tell 
her what it was she had found so 
appetizing—for she was a conscien- 
tious soul who would never wish 


to deprive a dog of his vitamins 
The pet shop proprietor had classi. 
fied our prize rather loosely as a 
“farm collie’, but the shape of his 
ears led one of our friends to aa. 
dress him as “Ivan Houndovitch”, 
We have never discovered any of the 
details of his family tree, and if ou, 
hero’s mother had an affair with a 
hunting gentleman we are inclined 
to let bygones be bygones. It has 
left us in a difficult and embarrass. 
ing position, however when people 
ask, “What kind of dog is he?” 
There are those who make it qa 
simple question, but we have run 
into two or three animal fanciers 
who emphasize “dog” as_ though 
there were some doubt as to whether 
or not Ivan falls into that category. 
We solve the question neatly for the 
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more timid of our acquaintances by 
answering with authority, “A Thur- 
ber of course.” They either mistake 
“yhurber” for “thoroughbred” or 
think that they are being introduced 
to a new species and let the matter 
go at that. 
~ But our experience with Ivan’s 
début forces us to the reluctant con- 
clusion that there are very few really 
timid souls. Most inquirers pass over 
the Thurber reference and go on to 
talk grandly of Saint Bernards and 
Doberman Pinschers of impeccable 
ancestry, while Ivan chews placidly 
on their shoe-laces or nonchalantly 
shears their nylons with his paws. 
\ly husband listened to advice for 
a couple of days, dug out an old copy 
of Dogs in Canada, and _ toiled 
manfully with broom and mop in an 
effort to solve the major problem 
of pup owners—and then suddenly 
on the third day the old Adam broke 
loose and he swooped on the offender 
with a folded newspaper. He 
achieved complete training in that 


one lesson, although we sometimes 
wished that he had been less thor- 
ough. Several times on any river 
outing we would have to bring the 
row-boat to shore, often because 
Ivan was over-anxious. 

We remember a gentleman who 
was fishing from the river-bank one 
day when we put in to let Ivan off. 
We tried to fill the waiting minutes 
with the impersonal remarks one 
treasures for these occasions. The 
gentleman answered not a_ word. 
Astonishment had struck him dumb. 
We only wish that we could be there 
to verify his story as he thrusts it 
into the ears of disbelievers. 

We didn’t know that Ivan had de- 
veloped a habit of dropping the 
shoes which bathers left on the pier 
into the water until the unfortunate 
day when one of the swimmers re- 
trieved only one of his sandals; nor 
did we realize that the Terrible one 
had taken up hunting until he drove 
a porcupine into one of the essential 
outbuildings of a neighboring cot- 
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tage. Despite our obviously innocent 
expressions our neighbors seemed to 
feel that we were not wholly blame- 
less for a joke which they consid- 
ered in very questionable taste. 
These exploits made it imperative 
that Ivan should take his outings 
only in custody; so he was sleep- 
ing on the verandah one sagging 
afternoon when someone began to 
wonder how puppies react to beer, 
and he proved himself an apt subject 
for experiment. It was hot and Ivan 
was thirsty. If only the W.C.T.U. 
could have filmed his staggering 
course indoors. And, as the afore- 
mentioned organization could testify, 
one glass was sufficient. The dread- 


ful thirst was upon him. He craved 
more. >. . 


In Custody 


But this incident had a happy end- 
ing. Mother paid us a visit at the 
appropriate hour, with concurrent 
salutary effects upon both Ivan and 
his master. 

We preceded our removal from 
the summer cottage to a small vil- 
lage by a series of lectures concern- 
ing the behavior of small dogs in 
civilization. We brought up rather 
tactfully the chewing of cigarette 
butts (one of Ivan’s later affecta- 
tions) and the drinking of beer. 
(Yes, he relapsed.) And it seemed 
for the first few days in our new 
home that our puppy was settling 
into the new routine admirably. 

He was left largely to himself and 
a somewhat moth-eaten canine ac- 
quaintance he favored, since my hus- 
band and I were both suffering from 
interior decoration fever and a 
slight case of what we diagnosed as 
hives. The fever abated after a day 
or so but the hives remained to trou- 
ble us, until one evening as Ivan lay 
on the bear rug in front of him, cold 
suspicion and aé_sharp_ proboscis 
struck my husband at the same time. 

When he communicated his diag- 
nosis to me I was horrified and react- 
ed in much the same way that the 
females in my family have reacted 
to these situations for generations. 
I gagged at the word and gasped 
hysterically. How could anyone say 
that our dog had ...er... fleas? 
It couldn’t be. It couldn’t be. It was. 

By night we stole to a far-off drug 
store, for we could not risk a flea 
finding its way into the village ear. 
We came back armed with sprays 
and powders and backed Ivan the 
Terrible purposefully into a cranny 
in the cellar. And while he yelped 
bitterly we battled our way to vic- 
tory. 

For a week life has been normal 

or at least as it was before we 
stopped in front of that pet shop 
window ... Ivan!!! 

ese 


“P.O.D.'S”" DAUGHTER WED 


WEDDING of interest to many 

Canadians, and readers of Sar- 
URDAY NIGHT in particular, took place 
recently in Sussex, England, when 
Miss Barbara Donovan, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Donovan, of 
Great Banks, Playden, was married 
to Colonel Anthony Bull, O.B.E., 
third son of Sir William Bull, Bt., 
and Lady Bull, of London. Mr. 
Donovan was a member of the edi- 
torial staff of SatTurpaAy NIGHT 
for a number of years, before going to 
live in England where, under the by- 
line of P.O’D. he has written “The 
London Letter’, a weekly feature of 
this publication. 

Miss Josephine Donovan was her 
sister’s bridesmaid. The bride has 
recently completed nearly four years’ 
service as a third officer in the 
W.R.N.S., and the bridegroom has 
been in Army transport in Africa, 
India and Italy. 

J . 


AMAZEMENT 


V THO is Sylvia, what is she 
With gown slit up from hem to 
knee, 
A Poem, lovelier than a tree. 
She dazzles me with nylons new, 
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TONE with Ardena Skin Lotion, 1.25 to 9.90, or Special 
Astringent to help firm and smooth, 2.75 and 4.40 
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And now they tell me she has stays, 

That leave her midriff to my gaze. 

Beguiling are a woman’s ways. 

The atom science even splits, 

But I am left without my wits, 

When o’er my vision Sylvia flits. 
A. MaRION Fox 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





Nutritional Value Is No Excuse 
for Food Lacking Taste Appeal 


By JANET MARCH 


ERHAPS some people resemble 
Pope’s character in his “Essay on 
Man’’—“Fix’d like a plant on his 
peculiar spot to draw nutrition, pro- 
pagate and rot,”’—but it sounds dull. 
I believe Bl pills do wonders for 
geraniums and ivy, and other things 
which grow in pots indoors and 
help us to forget just how long Cana- 
dian winters are, but this method of 
eating never sounded attractive. 
Perhaps it is man’s mobility which 
has encouraged his love of change in 
diet. Corn has to stay put in the 
field and like the fertilizer provided 
or die, while humans can roam the 
seven seas and sample caviar, and 
bananas, and black pepper and wild 
ducks—that is, if you can find them. 
It is unfortunate that nutrition to 
a lot of people means something just 
as dull as food in pill form. I think 
if the nutritionists would put more 
emphasis on good flavor, as well as 


on good matter, what they teach 
would be more generally adopted. 


Spaghetti, well cooked with a good 
sauce can be a marvellous dish, but 
served plain and unflavored you 
might as well stir up some flour and 
water and dine off paste. Of course 
you get the same amount of starch 
in your body but your soul will be 
blighted 

The art of flavoring is every bit as 
important as the science of combining 
proteins, vitamins and starches to- 
gether to get a well balanced diet. 
If the stuff doesn’t taste right it will 
not be eaten. 

The other night we heard Dr. H. E. 
Magee of the British Ministry of 
Health speak on “Nutrition in the 


British Isles’. The Ministry of Food 
set up at the beginning of the war 
worked with the Ministry of Health 
very closely deciding what supplies 
must be on hand to feed the popu- 
lation adequately. The title of Dr. 
Magee’s address seems to be an accur- 
ate description of what the people 
of the British Isles are getting. The 
foods they eat are nourishing but it 
doesn’t mean for a moment that they 
are well fed as far as their satisfac- 
tion is concerned. 

Dr. Magee showed some slides with 
statistics which, in view of the sighs 
of delight heard from new arrivals 
from England when they reach Can- 
adian tables, are surprising. The nu- 
tritional picture is fine. In 1937 peo- 
ple were by and large only getting 81 
per cent of their required calories 
daily and now they are getting 104 
per cent. Milk consumption over all 
is up, and potatoes and vegetables 
are way up on pre-war figures though 
fish, meat, fats, sugar and fruit are 
down. 

An inquiry into the effect on health 
proved that blood counts are im- 
proved on pre-war standards and 
tubercular and maternal mortality 
are hoth down. Measurements of 
children show gains in height and 
weight over the average. Dr. Magee 
did not mention the fact that reports 
from all over the world show that 
the children of this generation are 
larger, even in Japan and India 
where the diet has not improved at 
all, but even so everyone is pleased 
that British children are _ bigger, 
whatever the reason. 

Dr. Magee pointed out that living 
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conditions were bad and the popula- 
tion definitely over-worked during 
war years with fire watching, etc., 
added to full-time jobs. The only 
dark thing in the report is the fact 
that many people now complain of 
nervous and mild_ unidentifiable 
other maladies, which may or may 
not be caused by the limited diet. 

Even though the picture may be a 
cheerful one on the whole certainly 
parcels from Canada are more than 
welcome. Remember the _ fruits, 
dried apricots, prunes, raisins, and so 
on. Canned banana flakes have ap- 
peared on the market and, as a five 
and a half ounce can is said to have 
the equivalent of twenty bananas in 
it, this is a good buy. Of course when 
you pour on milk or water you don’t 
get a dish of neatly sliced bananas, 
but the mashed mixture is fine for 
children who always had their fresh 
ones mashed with a fork, and you 
can use it in pies, ice cream, muffins 
or cake very easily. 

Don’t before it is too late pass up 
the chance of having stuffed peppers. 
Later on in the winter you have to 
pay too much for them to afford 
more than the occasional one in your 
chicken a la king but now they are 
still fairly reasonable. 


Peppers With Corn 


8 medium sized peppers 
1 can of corn 
1 cup of fine breadcrumbs 
% onion chopped 
2 tablespoons of catsup (you 
should have made some your- 
self!) 
2 teaspoons of salt 
Black pepper 
1%, cup of grated cheese 
Cut the tops off the peppers and 
scrape out the core and seeds. Par- 
boil them very gently in salted wa- 
ter and, when they are tender, lift 
them out and put in a baking dish. 
Mix up all the other ingredients, ex- 
cept the grated cheese, and fill the 
peppers with the mixture. Sprinkle 
the cheese on top and brown in the 
oven. 


Fish and Peppers 


1 pound of filleted fish 

1 cup of tomato juice 

6 peppers 

% onion chopped 

% cup of grated cheese 

Salt 

Cayenne 

Parboil the fish and the peppers 

(with their tops off and the seeds 
and core scraped cut) in water with 
a little vinegar. Drain and put the 
peppers in a baking dish. Mix the 
fish, flaked, with the tomato juice, 
salt, pepper, onion and cayenne and 
stuff the peppers. Sprinkle’ the 
cheese on top and brown. 





Canadian fabrics and fashions have 
leading roles in the new sound and 
color film “The Fabric of our Story” 
just released by Bruck Silk Mills 
Limited. Photographed with the Ma- 
noir Richelieu in the background 
are the two stars, Ross Martin of 
Montreal, and Jean Welsh, Powers 
model. Miss Welsh wears a dress 
designed especially for the movie, 
in a shade called “Winterberry”. 





When There Is Duck for Dinner 


By MARION GIFFORD 


I Dien richness of duck can be fa- 
vorably cut with olives or its bland 
ness sharpened with orange. The 
drippings can dress red cabbage, or 
glaze potatoes with equal ease and 
with fine results. Prepared with the 
flavor accent that matches family 
food preference, duck can be a fre- 
quent table meat. 


Roast Duck 


1 duck 
1 teaspoon salt 


% teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon caraway seed 

4% cup water 

Prepare duck. Wipe with damp 
cloth, rub inside and out with salt 
and pepper and sprinkle inside with 
caraway, if desired. Place in shallow 
pan, breast down, add water and 
roast in moderate oven (350°F.) 2 
hours, Prick with fork at the end 
of 1 hour, turn duck breast up. Skim 
off excess fat and return to oven, 
After 45 minutes prick again with 
fork to permit fat to escape from 
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ider skin, Return to oven for re- 
ning 15 minutes. Remove to 
platter and make gravy from drip- 
pings in pan, if desired. 


Cabbage With Duck Fat 


2 pounds cabbage, shredded 
cup duck fat 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 small onion, minced 
cup water 
teaspoon salt 
ash of pepper 
1 apple, pared and grated 
1 potato, pared and grated 


‘risp cabbage in cold salted water 
1 teaspoon salt to 1 quart of water) 
for 1 hour, Drain and fry over low 
heat in hot duck fat with sugar and 
ynion for 5 minutes, turning fre- 
quently. Add remaining ingredients, 
cover and let simmer 15 minutes or 
until cabbage is just tender. 
The recipe following is’ an_ in- 
teresting method to warm up left- 
over potatoes. 


Viennese Potatoes 


6 medium-sized potatoes, cooked 

s cup duck fat 

1 teaspoon salt 

dash of pepper 
Peel potatoes and dice. Heat fat 
and add potatoes. Add salt and 
pepper. Stir until well mixed and 
fry over medium heat until browned 


on all sides and potatoes are tender. 


Duck With Orange 


1 duck, roasted 

1 cup hot water 

3 cup orange juice 
Yellow peel of % orange 

2 tablespoons flour 

2 tablespoons duck fat 

2 teaspoon salt 


move duck from roasting pan 
1ot platter. Skim fat from gravy 
add water to drippings with 
nge juice. Mince pieces of yellow 
re rind, being certain that none 
he white clings: to it, and cook in 
ugh boiling water to cover for 1 
ute. Drain and add rind to 
vy. Mix flour and duck fat to a 
oth paste, add a little of the 
to it and blend mixture with 
lining gravy, stirring over low 
until smooth and_ thickened. 
simmer 3 minutes and serve with 
oast duck, 


Duck With Olives 


12 pitted olives 

1 duck, braised 

‘rop Olives into boiling water and 

mmer 2 minutes. Remove and 

0 braised duck 30 minutes be- 

cooking time is up. Skim gravy 
f excess fat and thicken if desired. 
Ser with olives still in the gravy. 





A suit of soft black wool, fashion 
highlighted by leg-o'-mutton sleeves, 
gilt buttons to the neck, and lavish- 
ly appointed with hat and muff 
of Canadian beaver. The hat, a 
fez style, has crown, ear laps and 
ties of crocheted black wool, thread- 
ed with gilt. The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 
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You Could Go Anywhere Now 


By ERNEST BUCKLER 


N RS. ANDREWS held the parlor 
4"4curtain back frankly when they 
passed the house without stopping, 
but she couldn’t see either of their 
faces, David’s or his wife’s, for the 
little whirlwind of dust that spun be- 
hind the car down the hot summer 
road. A dull flash of hurt burned in 
her own face. David, who had been 
like her own son, would be like the 
others now. 

The others were never quite the 
same when they came back from the 
city. There was always that little 
defensiveness you couldn’t help feel- 
ing with them. Even the special cloth- 
es they had for everything they help- 
ed with on the farm—the big colored 
hats of the women and the white 
pants of the men, just soiled enough 
—seemed to make an awkwardness 
between them. 

It was worse still with the ones 
that came with them, the real city 
ones. Their kind of friendliness made 
you feel foolish somehow. The funny 
eagerness of the women especially, 
as if the questions they kept asking 
about things in the country that were 
plain enough to anybody would 
please you right through. As if you 
wouldn’t Know it was just bad man- 
ners to act like that. 

David’s wife, she thought, is one 
of those. 

She would have that sure look 
they all had in their faces, coming 
into the house to call on her. Pick- 
ing up a shell or something off the 
mantle and saying, oh look, isn’t that 
darling? As if it must flatter you all 
over to have your little keepsake 
amuse her. As if you didn’t know 
she wouldn’t think of acting that way 
in anyone’s house in the city. Coming 
right around mealtime maybe and 
catching her before she’d changed her 


dress, but never thinking that would 
matter. Never thinking that a country 
woman would mind meeting another 
woman for the first time when she 
didn’t look her best or have her good 
dishes on the table, or that she should 
give her own appearance a thought. 
Never thinking that a country wo- 
man was a woman in the same sort 
of way she was at all. 

She would spoil David, too. The 
men became like their wives when 
they married the city ones. A sudden 
anger tightened in Mrs. Andrew’s 
kind ready face. 

Because David had never been like 
the others when he came back be- 
fore. He worked in the same old 
clothes he had always worked in. 
And when he came into your house 
it was the same old way, quietly but 
at home, with no need to talk if there 
was nothing that needed talking 
about. He had come into her house 
now she was alone and lonely the 
same way he used to come in when 
he was a child and she had kept him 
those three wonderful years after his 
mother died, more tenderly than like 
a son because she had never had a 
son of her own. 

David had seemed to belong to all 
of them here that way. There had ne- 
ver been any jealousy of David, even 
after he had gone so far beyond them 
that the city ones knew his name now 
too. It was as if one of your own fam- 
ily had shown the city ones. 

That’s why the thought kept circl- 
ing in her mind, if there could only 
be some mistake—if there was only 
some way it could be Anna after all 
in the car with him today. Anna was 
a girl from home, and that would be 
the surest way of keeping him always 
among them. He had planned to mar- 
ry Anna when they left this place to- 
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gether, and no one had ever dreamed 
that he would change his mind, be- 
cause David would want a wife who 
had no strangeness with his own 
people. 

Until the word came suddenly, not 
two weeks ago, that it was all over 
between David and Anna. That he 
was going to marry one of the city 
ones. It was as if the son you were 
surest and proudest of had gone over 
to the other side. 


perme —?” David said to his wife, 
silent beside him on the seat of 
the car. 

“Do I have to say something?” she 
said, smiling. 

“No,” he said, “there was never 
any watching. That was the thing, 
right from the first.” 

He drove on slowly, letting the full- 
ness of the minutes take that strange 
song in him, because he and she and 
this place could all talk to each 
other or be quiet together in the same 
way. 

“Home—” she said softly, and she 
put one hand on his sleeve just tight- 
ly enough to feel the flesh beneath 
it. But she did not do it with any 
trickery, conscious that the light 
way was the right way. “Coming 
home with you, David—” 

“It’s home for you too, isn’t it?” he 
said. “That’s the nice part. After a 
while a man can’t go home alone. 
You can’t do anything alone, really. 
The unit is two people.” 

That was the thing about the other 
one. The one who had so nearly been 
with him in the car now. The one 
with only the bright city thoughts. 
This place today would mean nothing 
to that one—the way of it when the 
green mist of growing hung every- 
where in the spring air, or later 
when the paler green of the long 
fields shimmered in the silence of the 
noon sun after the hay was cut and 
the little sadness of Fall was first 
quiet in the dark mountains, or later 
still when the Christmas kindliness 
was all through the living green of 
the white-shouldered spruces. Driv- 
ing along with him today, it would 
have been as if she were leafing over 
an album of views, idly. None of the 
voice of this place would have come 
through to her, and he and she would 
have had to talk. 

It had been so nearly too late when 
he found out that she despised him a 
little too. Because he could never 
leave this place. Because it would 
always be home to him. No matter 
what he did or where, the good slow- 
ness of earth and the little loneliness 
of it that was a man’s best company, 
things like that, would always be in 
him as they were in the people who 
still lived here. 

But with her he’d have had to 
keep that part of his heart secretly, 
and go to it alone. And you can’t 
do it that way, if it’s any good be- 
tween you and your wife. You have 
to go all the important places in the 
heart together. 

You could go home with this one 
beside him now, he thought. This 
one knew the light way, but because 
she had the quiet part too, because 
she could hear the same voice he 
heard in these places he had been 
young in, you could always go home 
now no matter where you were, just 
to speak of it to this one. You could 
go anywhere with this one now, or 
do anything, just to speak of it or 
think of it together, and there was 
no hunger in anything anymore. 

“Dave,” she said, “did you really 
understand about Mrs. Andrews?” 

“Sure,” he said quickly, because 
this was the first thing he hadn’t 
quite understood with her. “This 
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evening will be just as good anyway. 
It was just that I always did stop for 
a minute on the way by.” 

“I know,” she said. She glanced 
at herself quickly in the car mirror. 
“But, Dave, can’t you see what a 
sight Iam? Look at my hair.” 

“You look fine,’ he said. “It 
wouldn’t make any difference to Mrs. 
Andrews how you looked.” 

“Which is it, darling,’ she said, 
laughing, “do I look fine or doesn’t 
it make any difference?” 

“You look wonderful,” he said. 

“No, but really,” she said, “I’d like 
to look nice. You don’t understand... 
a little. You think it’s some sort of 
vanity. But I’m your bride, Dave, 
and I’d just like to look nice for some- 
one I think so much of and who 
thinks so much of you. I think I 
ought to fix myself up for Mrs. An- 
drews. Don’t you see?” 
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“Okay,” he said, seeing it her way Andrew 
now. “Come to think of it, tonight a count 
is better. I want to get her some. fussy 
thing. I always brought her some. “Wha 
thing from the city, but I guess | said. “ 
had you too much on my mind this don’t tI 
time.” things 1 
“We should have brought her some. woman, 
thing, Dave,” she said. “Something nice pe 
real nice.” She thought a minute, “] she'd lo 
wonder,” she said, “would there be ~ “She t 
anything of mine....” “T ouess 
“Stationery?” he said. And t 
“Dave!” she said, grimacing and David tl 


striking his shoulder a little blow. 
“Now stationery!” 

“Well then. ..?” he said. 

“Dave,” she said, “would you think 
it wasn’t the nicest thing you ever 
gave me if I parted with that precious 
little bottle of Chanel?” 

He stared at her, half-incredulous, 
“Why no,” he said. “But for Mrs, 
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FOR THE SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH 


Big kiss for Drew Pearson, noted radio commentator... he’s dad to lovely 
Woodbury-deb Ellen! The approving groom, George Arnold, also has 
a famous father—Thurman Arnold, former Asst. Attorney General of 
the United States. To this wedding came guests of international prestige! 


Washington “Who's Who” 
sees Woodbury-Deb wed! 





Washington's “Merry-go-round” of celebs gathers 
at reception. Ellen wears precious Point de 
Venise veil to halo her apple-blossom skin . 
kept aglow by extra-mild Woodbury Soap. 
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Fairy princess hair... fovwer-tint skin! “A 
sensitive!” says Ellen, “but Woodbury Faci 
Cocktails give creamy-lather cleansing. Vi 


After rinsing, my skin's so smooth!” 
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Beauty-cream ingredient in Woodbury Facial 
Soap makes it divinely different. Lather is 
creamy-rich, creamy-mild. Yes, Woodbury is 


made for the skin alone. It’s ertra-mild! 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


Romancers, George and Ellen, grew up sweel- 
hearts. But George keeps a-looking :! his 
lovely Ellen! Take note, girls... Woodbury e. 
smooth skin wins romance, and holds it! Wait 
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Andrews? What in the world would 
qa country woman do with a bottle of 
fussy perfume?” 

“What do you think, silly?” she 
said. “Water the geraniums? You 
don’t think a country woman likes 
things like that less than any other 
woman, do you? A little bit of really 
nice perfume for special occasions, 
she'd love it.” 

“She might, at that,” he said slowly. 
“T guess I wouldn’t know.” 

And the other one wouldn’t either, 
David thought. 


It was only last Christmas he’d 
spoken to her about something for 
Mrs. Andrews. “Don’t ask me what 
to send her darling,” she’d said. “A 
bungalow apron, I suppose. I can’t 
think of anything else a woman could 
use back in that place.” 

Anna had been born in this place, 
he thought, but she had never really 
know it at all. But Katharine, the 
city one, who had never seen these 
people before, was coming home more 
even than he. 


A Case of Civil Marriage 


By A. C. FORREST 


i i {E Reverend Dr. Godfrey Graham 
vas weary. As he sat behind his 
desk in the church study, he was 
thinking that he should have taken 
this Monday morning off. Sunday 
had been an unusually heavy day, 
and then that special fireside ad- 
dress over at St. Stephen’s after the 
evening service had really dragged 
him out. 

He fiddled about with some papers, 
read the morning’s mail, and then 
pushed it all aside, and slouched bac 
in his chair. Suddenly his face 
brightened; he reached into his desk 
drawer, and drew out a new book 
which he had forgotten about. He 
settled back comfortably in his chair 
and began to read. 

Just then a knock came at the door. 
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“Come in,” he called, and sighed 
with resignation. 

A big, rather rough-looking chap 
opened the door and walked in. “I 
want to get married,” he said. “Right 
away. If you’re not too busy.” This 
last he, added with a faint touch of 
sarcasm, as he glanced around the 
comfortable study. He looked the 
Dector over carefully. 


“You mean you’d like me to per- 
form the ceremony this morning?” 
Dr. Graham enquired. 


“That’s the idea. I’ve got the license 
right here, and my girl is waiting 
over at the hotel now.” 

“Well, I suppose I can arrange 
that. I’m afraid the chapel hasn’t 
been looked after by the caretaker 
yet. Monday morning, you know,” 
he smiled. 

“Oh, I don't want to get married in 
the church,” the man said. “I don’t 
want any fancy stuff. The sooner 
and faster the better; we’re in a 
hurry.” 

“T understand, I think,’ the Doctor 
replied. “I like people to be married 
in the church; it seems to mean 
more you know. But if you would 
rather not, you could be married 
right here in my study.” 

“No, I don’t want to be married in 
tre building at all,” he explained. 
“You see I don’t believe in the 
church.” 

“Where do you want to be married 
then?” the minister asked. “At the 
girl’s home?” 

“Well, I was thinking maybe we 
could go up to your house, if it didn’t 
take too long,” he suggested. 

The minister thought about it for a 
moment. This was Monday and 
wash-day. His wife had had guests 
the night before, and she wouldn’t 
be very enthusiastic about a wedding. 

“How many of you will there 
be?” he asked. 

“Just me and the girl,” he replied. 
“We didn’t want any fancy stuff. I 
was thinking maybe you could look 
after the witnesses too.” 

“My wife could be one witness, I 
suppose,” the minister suggested. 
“The church caretaker would go 
along too if I asked him, although 
it’s his busy morning. Would that 
be all right?” 

“Sure that’s okay with us.” 

“All right then. Let me look at 
the license. How long will it take 
you and your fiancée to get ready 
and come over to the manse? It’s 
over at Wellington near Heath.” 

“Oh, we're ready now. I was 
thinking maybe we could just ride 
over with you in your car. We could 
pick my girl up at the Commercial 
Hotel on the way,” the big chap re- 
plied indicating that he had his plans 
well made. 

Dr. Graham drew in a big breath. 
“Fine. I'll just phone my wife and 
get George. It will probably take 
him a few minutes to get ready; he’s 
busy cleaning up the Sunday School 
room now, I think.” He stopped 
and thought a moment. “Now if 
you like you can go on over to the 
Commercial, and I’ll get the Register 
filled out, and we’ll pick you up in 
fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

The man nodded his approval and 
hurried out. 

Dr. Graham phoned his wife and 
informed her that she was to have a 
wedding in half an hour and that 
she was to be matron of honor as 
well as hostess. Then he got George, 
who wasn’t very fussy about being a 
best man, to leave his work and 
change into street clothes. 

They called for the bride and 
groom at the hotel, and drove up 
into the residential area. Dr. Gra- 
ham sniffed the air suspiciously, 





wondering if it was his radiator 
alcohsl, or something else he smelled. 

“Now look, Reverend,” the groom 
said to Dr. Graham when they were 
getting out of the car, “be as snappy 
as you can will you, and cut out all 
the religious stuff. I know there 
isn’t any God.” 

Dr. Graham drew in another deep 
breath, and mentally counted five. 
“T see. I suppose the way you feel, 
the religious ceremony would be 
mockery. I can give you a straight 
civil ceremony if you wish. How do 
you feel about it?” he asked turning 
to the girl. 

“That’s all right with me, Rever- 
end. I don’t Know much about it; 
but whatever Henry wants, is okay 
by me,” she assured him. 

The minister handed them over to 
his wife, who ushered them into the 
living room. He strode upstairs and 


into the bedroom. He tore off his 
clericals and put on a white shirt and 
dark tie. Then he came down, showed 
them into his study, and lined them 
up for the ceremony. 

After asking them to repeat the 
vows and omitting all Scriptural re- 
ferences and prayers he said, “In the 
name of the Province of Ontario, I 
pronounce you man and wife. Sign 
here please.” 

When they had signed the Register, 
the groom handed him a sealed en- 
velope. 

Customarily, Dr. Graham slipped 
such envelopes unopened into his 
pocket, where his wife would find 
and claim them later. But this time 
he said, “Thank you,” in a very busi- 
ness-like way, and tore it open. 

There was a two dollar bill in it. 
The groom looked a little embarrass- 
ed and said belligerently, “I hope that 


that’s the right amount.” 

The Doctor smiled sweetly. “I’m 
afraid there is some mistake here. 
You see when I marry people as a 
minister of the Church there is no 
charge. If they wish to give me a 
gift, I appreciate it very much. If 
they don’t, that’s all right too. But 
of course I didn’t marry you as a 
minister, but as a servant of the 
Province. In that case the fee is five 
dollars for myself, and two dollars 
for each of the witnesses. So that 
will be seven dollars more please.” 


THE POPULAR ONE 


HE always was a modest girl, 
Demure and quite old-fashioned. 
She never touched a cocktail ’til 
That type of thing was rationed! 
LESLEY F. Gow 
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British Trades Unions 
Debate 5-Day Week 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


The increase in_ productivity 
which has followed the intro- 
duction of shorter working hours 
in certain British industries 
does not automatically follow 
unless combined with a_ high 
level of technical efficiency, 
which, says Mr. Marston, is 
not now a_ characteristic of 
British industry generally, es- 
pecially in view of the present 
shortage of coal, lack of timber, 
industrial fats and other raw ma- 
terials. 

Shorter hours would act as a 
strong stimulus in dispelling the 
war-produced lethargy in British 
industry. 


London. 

T A time when low individual out- 
44 put is an oft-recurring topic in 
industry and the Press, the British 
Trades Union Congress has before it 
the proposal for an overall reduction 


of the working week to 5 days, total- 
ling 40 hours, without reduction 
of wages. The almost contemptuous 
opposition of some employers is hardly 
justified. Trade unionists, at any rate, 
claim that this advance in working 
conditions can be achieved not only 
without loss of production but with an 
actual increase. 

It is significant that some firms, 
notably in the motor and _ textile 
industries, have introduced a working 
week of about 40 hours without pres- 
sure from the trade unions or the 
Government but as a straightforward 
business proposition, and they have 
reported a response in output. 

In fact, there has been some soul- 
searching in the cotton industry 
recently because agreement on shorter 
hours and higher wages in the woollen 
industry is already beginning to over- 
come a chronic shortage of labor at 
the expense of the cotton industry, 
where the shortage is even more 
acute; this factor probably accelerated 


the granting of a 5-day, 45-hour, week 
to cotton operatives beginning in 
December. 

The working week is not, however, 
a proposition which can be decided in 
the abstract. The average working 
week in this country at present is 47 
hours. In the United States it is less 
than 40 hours—and productivity is far 
higher than here. New Zealand has 
had a 40-hour week for 10 years and 
has an exceptionally high standard 
of living. 


British Deficiencies 


But there is one element in those 
and other advanced countries which 
is not now a characteristic of British 
industry: a high level of technical 
efficiency. If a country’s industrial 
methods are not clean, precise, and 
up to date, there is a natural tendency 
to rely on long hours of work to make 
good deficiencies. 

Britain is not by any means the only 
country with serious industrial prob- 
lems. Being more advanced industrial- 
ly than most Continental or Dominion 
Powers, and less volatile than the 
U.S., she has very good opportunities 
for orderly development. But the 
foundations of revival are weakened 
by several factors. First and foremost, 
the shortage of coal—without ade- 


(Continued on Next Page) 


British Factory Ship Will Use 
Aircraft for Whale-Spotting 
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ATELY we have all become Communist-conscious. 
“ Revelations of organized espionage in Canada by 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


strength of our 


Dynamic — But Unstable 


democratic capitalism lies in 





Soviet agents. of the suborning of Canadian public 
servants and of Communist activities in the labor 
unions, coming on top of repeated evidences of fric- 
tion between Russia and the western democracies in 
the occupation zones of Europe and in the conference 
halls. have alarmed the normally easy-going man in 
the street. It is all the more disturbing because of 
the shaking of his faith in the basic soundness of the 
momie system. Although the postwar era, he had 
been told during the war. was to bring relief from 

ynomic insecurity, he now hears warnings of a 
possible business recession in 1947 if prices rise so 
high as to bring about a “buyers’ strike.” and of a 


more serious slump three years or so hence when the 

world. presumably, has completed the task of making 
rood the damages and deprivations of war. Does 
such instability mean that, in truth, we should get rid 
f capitalism? 


Paradoxically, our economy has an inherent tend- 
ency towards instability by reason of the very fact 
that it is highly productive. As Paul Hoffman, chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic Development, 
pointed out in a recent speech, this tendency towards 
instability necessarily exists because in a _ free 
economy market demand must be unstable. All of us 
can determine for ourselves how much we will spend 
out of what we have, also when we will spend it and 
what we will buy. The higher our standard of living, 
the greater the instability, and again the reason is 
obvious. If most of us are barely able to earn a 
minimum living, we will have little choice as to what 
we buy and when we buy it. Our money will go for 
food, clothing and shelter, which we have to have 
regularly. On the other hand, the more money we 
have beyond what we must use for basic needs, the 
more chance we have to choose what we buy and the 
larger the number of purchases which we can 
postpone. 


It's Easier for Corporations 


What is true of the individual buyer is also true of 
business. Corporations can postpone their purchases 
even more easily than individuals. Modern competi- 
tion compels businesses to put more and more of their 
money into capital goods—buildings and machinery, 
office and store equipment, and inventories—_to make 
possible low-cost production and to provide the values 
and services which buyers demand. If businesses do 
not make such purchases, the savings of both indi- 
viduals and businesses cannot find their way into the 
stream of active, creative capital. But businessmen 
will make investments in such capital goods only if 
there is a promise of a reasonable profit. So these 
purchases are postponable. Often they are postponed 
when profit prospects are poor 

From which it follows that the maintenance of 
market demand is a dual problem: there must be 
both the power and the willingness to spend. “The 


its natural lusty vitality; its weakness is its inherent 
tendency toward uncontrolled fluctuations,” said Mr. 
Hoffman. “Therefore it is up to us to adopt measures 
which will protect and enhance its dynamism and 
minimize its instability.” While it is advisable, he 
added, to look closely into proposals for the manage- 
ment of the public debt, for controlling the flow of 
credit and for guaranteeing full employment, we have 
to face the fact that the federal government now 
plays an important part in the capitalistic system. 
“Those who claim that all we have to do is ‘unshackle 
free enterprise’ are guilty of loose, irresponsible talk. 
We want a government of laws, not a personal gov- 
ernment, and the government must administer those 
iaws. But men who say that the role of government 
should be merely that of an umpire have their heads 
in the sand.” The government is spending too much 
of the people’s money for that, he said. 


What Government Should Do 


Stating that “the function of government is to 
create conditions under which free labor and free 
business can work effectively in the public interest,” 
Mr. Hoffman said that, first, there should be a com- 
plete recasting of the tax system; that legislators 
must stop drafting tax laws with an eye to losing the 
fewest votes and, instead, make their primary concern 
the impact of taxes on business expansion. ‘Over 
half of the seed money for the growth of business 
has come from plowed-back earnings. Taxing away 
seed money is dangerous.... If we hope to havea 
dynamic economy, we must have incentives which 
draw out the uncommon talents of our creative 
people.” 

Government should vigorously pursue a_ policy 
designed to eliminate monopolistic practices on the 
part of either business or labor and extend the area of 
competition; it should recognize and seek to remove 
the special handicaps confronting new business and 
the growth of small business; it should promote inter- 
national private trading as against state trading; 
the tax system should be revised to help counteract 
both inflation and deflation; public works should be 
timed to promote stabilization of the economy; means 
must be found to settle industrial disputes without 
destructive strikes. 

Said Mr. Hoffman: “The ultimate test of an 
economic system is the standard of living it produces 
for the ordinary man—the factory worker, the little 
merchant, the office worker and the small farmer. 
We know that today our system is producing for them 
the highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. I predict that it can be doubled within the 
next twenty-five years under our free capitalistic 
system provided the world remains at peace. 
Furthermore, I am certain that in that same period 
we can realize the age-old dream of abolishing 
poverty. These are predictions that neither Uncle 
Joe Stalin nor any other collectivist would dare to 
make for his system.” 











The 15,000 ton factory ship “Balaena” owned by United Whalers of 
London, first of its kind to be fitted with aircraft for whale-spotting, 
is leaving with a fleet of nine other vessels for the Antarctic in search of 
badly-needed whale oil. Its factory contains latest equipment for oil 
producing and dealing with by-products; choicest parts of whale meat 
will be frozen for human consumption. Above picture shows door 
in which whales will be hauled; below, whale-oil separation apparatus. 


























One of three amphibian Walruses preparing for reconnaissance. These 
are launched from double-acting catapult working on a cordite charge, 
or lowered for normal take-off by a crane, which also lifts them back. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


quate power the tempo of industry will 
gradually run down; secondly, lack 
of materials, timber, industrial fats, 
and various other raw materials: 
thirdly, maldistribution of labor— 
there is chronic shortage in some 
areas and chronic unemployment, of 
quite serious proportions, in others; 
finally, inadequate industrial capacity 
in certain key industries, notably steel. 

\fter six years of active preparation 
for and prosecution of war a nation 
should be well accustomed to scarcity 
and should know fairly well how to 
deal with it. The method adopted for 
the war was the obvious one: a sur- 
vey was made of all the national re- 
sources, Which were then allocated to 
a system of priorities. Without some 
such orderly arrangement Britain’s 
war effort would have been negated. 

Without a similar system in the 
transition to plenty the peace effort 
is already to some extent negated. 
The experience of the automobile 
industry, which has now been notified 
of, but is disputing, reduced allocations 
of sheet steel and is cutting down its 
production program accordingly—this 
industry which has played so promi- 
nent a part in the export drive—is 
not unique. 

Sheet steel is a good example. Its 
preduction is hampered by the failure 
over the past decade and more to ex- 
pand the capacity of the steel 
industry; that fault can be corrected 
only gradually. 

The product itself is urgently re- 
quired for the temporary housing 
program, already lagging behind 
schedule; so there is a tug-of-war be- 
tween houses and automobiles, and no 
clear-cut policy for allccating steel to 
the one or the other to fit a compre- 
hensive plan for reconstruction and 
development. There is no such com- 
prehensive plan, 


Retail Trade Expanding 


There are more goods in the shops, 
and the volume of retail trade, as the 
latest figures show, is expanding con- 
siderably. But discrepancies in the 
production of consumer-goods glare 
cut of the official statistics. There is 
a huge increase in the supply of 
furniture, but an acute shortage of 
houses to put it in. There are masses 
of aluminium saucepans, electrical 
gadgets, and other products of con- 
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verted war industries, but a chronic 
scarcity of clothing. 

It is a good thing up to a point 
to satisfy consumers’ demand in some 
goods while others remain scarce, but 
the fact is that valuable fuel, materials 
and labor are being spent on goods 
which are of only secondary impor- 
tance—some of which, even in this 
period of shortage, are lying idle in 
the shops. 

The Government is being strongly 
urged, by many people who would 
normally have no good word to say 
for official intervention in industry, 
to tackle the whole problem from the 
bottom. 


The first priority, of course, is coal: 
better labor conditions and much more 
rapid mechanization can, undeniably, 
increase output. It is no use juggling 
to get more out of industries than 
they are equipped to produce, and 
steel is not the only one that would 
repay bold capital expenditure. The 
electrical equipment and machine-tool 
industries are the bases of any large- 
scale program of mechanization and 
development. They are producing 
well, but not enough, 

Labor can be won from the lethargy 
which has overcome it since the war; 
it can be given an active voice in pro- 





NEWS OF THE MINES 





Cabinet Committee is Announced 
to Study Taxation of Mines 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


AN important outcome of the Inter- 
Provincial Conference of Mine 
Ministers, which met in Winnipeg late 
in September, was the recommend- 
ation to the Dominion Government 
that a fact-finding inquiry in the form 
of a royal commission or otherwise 
be appointed to inquire and examine 
impartially and thoroughly into the 
whole field cf mineral taxation so that 
a more equitable basis of Dominion 
taxation may be secured. Hon. J. A. 
Glen, K.C., Dominion Minister of 
Mines and Resources has now sug- 
gested that consideration first be 
given by a Cabinet committee, com- 
posed of Mr. Glen, Finance Minister 
Iisley and Reconstruction Minister 
Howe. It is expected in Ottawa that 
there will be further discussion with 
the provinces on what course should 
be taken, According to Hon. L. D. 
Currie, K.C., Minister of Mines, Nova 
Scotia, newly elected chairman of the 
Conference, the investigation would 
include inquiry into taxes imposed by 
the provinces. The provinces, he add- 
ed would be prepared to co-operate 
with the royal commission if it should 
desire to review the provincial mineral 
tax question. y 

In order to encourage the invest- 
ment of capital in the mineral in- 
dustry. it is fundamental that the in- 
come tax structure should be of such 
a nature as to offer a reasonable pros- 
pect of return of capital. Strong re- 
presentations were made to the Con- 
ference that the present depletion 
allowances are not sufficient to ensure 
a return of capital (particularly in 
new ventures), and, in fact, are hav- 
ing the effect of discouraging mineral 
development. <A_ statement issued 
covering the proceedings also stated 
that representations had been made, 
and that expenditures other than costs 
of options or purchases of properties 
arising from mine exploration and 
development, should be regarded as 
costs and therefore deductible for in- 
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come tax purposes. The Conference 
of Ministers of Mines made clear that 
it recegnizes a difference of opinion 
exists as between the Dominion, the 


provinces, and the mineral industry 


(Continued on Page 35) 


duction, as it was during the war, 
and it can be given hours of work 
and conditions generally which en- 
courage effort. 

The 40-hour week would not cure 
the malaise, but it might be a strong 
stimulus to recovery. This is just the 

e 


time to take reasonable risks. It may 
well be that 47 hours is above the 
optimum and that a reduction would, 
therefore, increase output, not reduce 
it. Anyway, it is time a start was made 
somewhere to break out of the vicious 
circle. 
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Rosert Simpson Co., Lrp., Toronto is known alike 
for the ultra-smartness of its women’s wear and the 
modern beauty of its Style Aisle and St. Regis Room 
where the latest modes are shown. 


What more natural than that modern Masonite* 
should be chosen for the interior finish? What but 
Masonite Presdwoods could provide a setting in 
keeping with the exquisite merchandise displayed . .. 


Whatever your problem .. . in office, plant or store... 
Masonite’s magic offers almost unlimited scope for 
modernizing and streamlining interiors. 

It is the wood of 1,000 uses. Versatile, strong, durable, 
water-resistant, good looking, easily cleaned and temp- 
ered for hardness . . . there is hardly a problem of flooring 


. tiling... panelling . 
Masonite does not answer Detter. 


Remember, too, that Masonite jobs are completed 


quicker . . 


wood-working tools. 


Masonite is still in somewhat short supply, but every- 
thing possible is being done to bring production of this 
wonder wood up to demand. So learn now how Masonite 


can help improve your premises. 


. . Office furniture... 


. at reduced labor costs... 
is so speedily worked, easily handled, with ordinary 








larly modernized 
with Masonite ? 


so economically, so easily and quickly installed. 
Here is seen the magic of Masonite, leading through 
Style Aisle to the exterior of the St. Regis 
Tempered Presdwood bevelled-joint laid 1/8” apart, 
painted with high-gloss enamel. 


Room oe 


Other departments throughout the store were simi- 
» «+ DeaUtIed:... 


. transformed... 


Magic for You! 


Write for free samples, technical data and 48-page 
booklet, ‘‘What you ought to know about Masonite 
Brand Products,’’ 
Gatineau, Quebec, Dept. 119. 
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*"Masonite’ is a registered trademark and signifies that 
Masonite Company of Canada Ltd. is the source of this product. 
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4 ORTH AMERICA” Companies main- 
tain competent engineers and ex- 
perts to advise policyholders on 
ways and means to prevent loss by 
fire, accident or other causes. 





When such loss prevention advice is carried 
out, the risk of loss is reduced and so are 
premium rates. Costly stoppages in business 
are much less likely to occur. And finally, a 
properly drawn insurance contract helps the 
insured to secure full payment if and when a 
loss does occur. 


This Insurance Loss Prevention Service is 
available to ‘North America’ Companies’ 
policyholders without charge—through 
Agents and Brokers. 


Ask your Insurance Agent or Broker about it. 
He will be glad to obtain this service for your 
particular needs. 
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L. E. D., Goderich, Ont.—While I 
understand BAYVIEW RED LAKE 
GOLD MINES plans production when 
conditions permit, it would seem 
that considerable more lateral work 
will be required before it can be de- 
termined if erection of a mill is war- 
ranted. Operations had to be sus- 
pended at this property in 1942 owing 
to wartime conditions. The No. 1 
shaft is to be deepened to 1,000 feet, 
and this year it was put down from 
500 to 750 feet. It was reported re- 
cently that operations were at a 
standstill, but that drilling and later- 
al work at the 750-foot horizon are 
proposed kefcre further shaft sink- 
ing is carried out. Indicated and 
probable ore down to the 475-foot 
level, in the No. 1 shaft area, has 
been estimated at 50,000 tons grad- 
ing 0.50 ounce gold. The property 
consists of 11 claims in Todd town- 
ship. Part of the equipment for a 
100-ton mill is on the property. 

S.H.H., Edmonton, Alta. — WEST 
CANADIAN HYDRO ELECTRIC 
CORP., LTD., whose electrical prop- 
erties were expropriated by the Brit- 
ish Columbia Government Power 
Commission as from Aug. 1, 1945, 
has advised shareholders that it will 
file an appeal in the courts asking 
$777,980 more than the $3,462,020 
valuation set by American Apprais- 
al Company. The company’s case is 
set out in the directors’ report ac- 
companying the statement for the 
year ended June 30. It is pointed 
out that payment of all dividends 
had to be discontinued Dec. 1, 1945. 
While advances of $219,650 were 
obtained from the commission, 
these funds were required and used 


to service the fixed debt and to meet 
other obligations. While left with 
the Okanagan Telephone Co., the 
Elk Creek Waterworks and three 
other small non-electrical utilities, 
the West Canadian Hydro still car- 
ried funded debt of $2,845,000 at June 
30, 1946, of which approximately 
$2,500,000 relates to the expropriated 
power companies. Consequently, 
pending payment for the power com- 
panies, it shows a loss of $67,965 for 
the year under review. 

A. D., Rosedale, Alta.—An active 
development program with a view to 
proving up the possibilities of the 
company’s property in the Bridge 
River district of British Columbia, 
is being carried out by B. R. X. (1935) 
CONSOLIDATED MINES. Adequate 
finances for the present work are 
reported available. The shaft on the 
California section of the property is 
being deepened, following which 
drifting on the California vein will 
be carried to the point of intersection 
of a previously driven diamond-drill 
hole where the drill core showed free 
gold. It was expected the shaft 
would have reached the 650-foot level 
late last month, at which point a 
station was to be cut and a crosscut 
extended to the California vein. 

J. R. W., Toronto, Ont.—A devel- 
opment program, including deeper 
diamond drilling, is currently in pro- 
gress at the Moose Lake property 
of ONTARIO NICKEL MINES and 
on completion of this, one will be 
better able to estimate its poten- 
tialities. The underground drilling 
has extended and indicated an im- 
provement in the No. 1 ore zone and 
it is the intention to continue the 





twice or three times as great. 
The STOCK APPRAISER di- 


vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velo- 
city in relation to the Averages. 
GROUP ‘‘A’’—Investment Stocks 


GROUP ‘“C’’—Speculations 


Averages. 


relative investment value placed 
the market-place.’’ 


The Stock Appraiser 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things:—-(1) What 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. 


All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


GROUP ‘B’’—Speculative Investments 


A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more 
attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due re- 
gard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of the 


The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed 
as a percentage of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a glance the 


The better grade investment 


The Factors affecting the long- 
er term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are ascertained 
from a study of their normal 
habits. Predominant Factors are 
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2. NEUTRAL or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 
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YIELD — 4.6%. 
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TheRoyal BankofCanaca 


DIVIDEND No. 237 


Nore is hereby given that a 
dividend of two per cent (twenty 
cents ad share) upon the paid-up 
capital stock of this bank has bees 
declared for the current quarter anc 
will be payable at the bank and i' 
branches on and after Monday, t»° 
second day of December next, ‘ 
shareholders of record at the close ©! 
business on the 31st day of Octobe 
1946. 
By order of the Board. 
JAMES MUIR 
General Manage' 


Montreal, Que., October 8, 1946. 

















SUMMARY: Readers will notice 


Group ‘‘C’’—-The Speculations. 














portray International Paper on account of its wide price range. The 
advance from 9 in 1942 to 59 in 1946 does not, perhaps, constitute 
any record but it tends to show the reason why such a stock is in 


When one reads of the improved conditions in the newsprint in- 
dustry and the possible future profits therein, the realist will possibly 
look at the figures given above and note that International Paper has 
already had an advance of over 500%. 

Nevertheless it appears true that this large U.S. Company (whose 
shares are also traded in Canada) is now in a position where its com- 
mon stock is in such an improved position that dividends are now be- 
ing paid at the rate of $2.00 per annum. It can be predicted with more 
than reasonable safety that International Paper Co. shares will con- 
tinue to fluctuate widely but also that they show more than average 
promise when the averages again turn upward. 


the use of a reduced ratio scale to 














ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


COMMON 
DIVIDEND 





On October 23rd, 1946, a quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share and a 
special dividend of $1.00 per share 
were declared on the Common 
Shares of this Company payable in 
Canadian Dollars December 5th, 
1946, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business November 7th, 


1946. 
Montreal J. A. DULLEA, 
October 23rd, 1946 Secretary. 
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new drift well south of the drilled 
length. Stations will be cut at 100- 
foot intervals to continue the depth 
test and to extend the zone if pos- 
sible. A complete development pro- 
gram has been laid out by the new 
consulting engineer, S. J. Kidder, 
and as well as the deeper drilling 
on the No. 1 zone, drilling will be 
continued on the north portion of 
the property. The present two-cum- 
paitment shaft is to be slashed out 
io ‘hree-compartment size and deep- 
ened to an extent warranted by the 
results obtained in the current drill- 
ing. Cross-cutting and drifting is 
also planned to open up the orebody 
on the 500-foot horizon, A financing 
deal was arranged last summer by 
ONTARIO NICKEL, the board of di- 
rectors was strengthened and a con- 
sulting engineer engaged, with wide 
experience in the nickel field, and 
his recommendations are now being 
carried out. Steps were immediately 
taken to retire the bond issue and 
pay the balance owing on the prop- 
erty. Two drills have been in con- 
tinuous operation on the Moose Lake 
property since February and_ this 
work has indicated interesting pos- 
sibilities for the property. Three 
years ago ore reserves of 130,000 
tons of proved, probable and possible 
ore was estimated to a depth of 250 
feet, grading better than 2% nickel. 
Reserves on the Cuniptau mine, in 
the Temagami district, were estimat- 
ed at 254,000 tons of 1.49% copper- 
nickel, plus precious metals. 

i.D.P., Hamilton, Ont. - FAIR- 
CHILD AIRCRAFT LTD., with its 
wholly-owned subsidiary Fairchild In- 
dustries Ltd., has reported a net loss 
of $613,507 for the year ended June 30. 
1946, contrasting with a net profit of 


$165,033 the year before. Loss was 
after all charges and included a non- 
recurring dividend of $26,972 from 
Canadian Associated Aircraft, Ltd. 
Application of the consolidated loss to 
the taxable income of $563,286 for the 
year ended June 30, 1945, resulted in 
eliminating the company’s liability for 
income and excess profits taxes for 
1945, and involved a reduction of $55,- 
464 in the refundable portion of ex- 
cess profits tax. Working capital as 
of June 30, 1946, stood at $554,949, 
against $945,536 a year earlier, In his 
remarks to shareholders, H. M. Pas- 
more, president, stated that the com- 
pany had been authcrized by the 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply to proceed with the design and 
manufacture of a military aircraft for 
the R.C.A.F., which project should 
fully occupy the company’s engineer- 
ing design staff during the next year. 
During the year a combination 
freight-passenger aircraft, named the 
“Husky,” intended specifically for use 
in the Canadian North, was designed 
and built. Because there appears to 
be no prospect of early imprevement 
in shortages of materials, further pro- 
duction of Fairchild factory - built 
houses is not contemplated. The 
woodmill equipment set up for the 
housing project is now fully utilized 
in production of windows, doors, trim, 
and similar items, and it is anticipated 
that these facilities will be fully occu- 
pied for some time to come by orders 
on hand. 

W. A. H., Nelson, B.C.—Yes, expec- 
tation of INTERNATIONAL NICK- 
EL officials is that broadened uses 
for nickel will eventually change the 
earning picture which has been down- 
ward for some years. The company 
is actively putting into effect devel- 
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opment and research postwar plans 
and these should assist in substan- 
tially increasing the peacetime ap- 
preciation for nickel, platinum met- 
als and other products of the organ- 
ization. The projected expansion of 
output was recently effected, after 
some delays in securing necessary 
supplies due to the strikes. Six of the 
seven reverberatory furnaces are 
now in use, as compared with four 
since the cutback of 1945. As a con- 
sequence this increase in output of 
about 40% will put production slight- 
ly above the pre-war average. It is 
still however, considerably below the 
high rate when the war was at its 
height. Nickel output now is expect- 
ed to be around 17,000,000-18,000,000 
pounds a month, as against the war- 
time peak of 23,000,000-24,000,000 
pounds a month. As previously point- 
ed out International Nickel at the 
close of the war had the largest sur- 
plus stock of nickel in its history, but 
this lately has been shrinking due to 
the greater world demand. A sharp 
reduction in sales was noted in the 
first half of the current year from 
$82,500,000 to $59,900,000. Net income 
was just over $12.200,000 equal after 
preferred dividends to 77 cents per 
share for the common, as compared 
with $13,500,000, or 86 cents per 
share, for the corresponding period 
of 1945. The maintenance of profits 
so close to that of the previous year 
was attributed to overall reduction in 
costs and a sharp cut in write-offs 
and taxes. Working capital was in- 
creased to $124,900,000. 

F. D. 8., Amherst, N.S.—I am in- 
formed that with completion of the 
highway into the area next year, 
SCOTT CHIBOUGAMAU’ MINES 
plans more intensive development. 
Work this summer has been concen- 
trated on three of the main groups 
held in Chibougamau, and at pres- 
ent two light drills are being em- 
ployed in testing out surface show- 
ings. When the highway is ready for 


has been opened on surface for a 
length of 260 feet, and channel sam- 
pling indicates commercial ore over 
this length. The shoot is open at both 
ends. Two paraliel veins have been 
partly opened by trenching, with 
gold values up to $8.71 per ton. On 
the Smith property in Scott town- 
ship, a high grade ore shoot 30 feet 
long was developed some years ago, 
and work this summer picked up a 
parallel vein. Trenching and _sur- 
face work was carried out on the 
Williams Lake property on a copper 
gold showing. In all the company 
holds seven. groups of claims in 
Chibougamau, totalling 100 claims. 

E. H. R. Sorel, Que.—I understand 
officials of DONALDA MINES and 
ELDONA MINES, adjoining proper- 
ties in the Rouyn area of Quebec, are 
of the opinion it would be unecono- 
mical for each company to build their 
own mill and joint operation is re- 
garded as the logical move. A. P. 
Earle, of Montreal, president of both 
companies, has announced that con- 
sideration is being given to the 
erection of a mill to serve both proper- 
ties. Shaft sinking at each of the 
properties is nearing the objective. A 
flat-lying orebcdy at Donalda is re- 
ported to contain approximately 800,- 
000 tons cf ore, but the recent dis- 
covery of what might possibly be a 
second flat-lying body could largely 
increase the indicated tonnage. At 
Eldona, engineers have voiced the 
possibility of a large sulphide orebody 
apexing several feet below the sur- 
face. 
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We have prepared a complete and up-to-date analysis of this company. 
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Rally Possibilities? 


THE CYCLICAL, OR ONE TO TWO-YEAR N.Y. MARKET TREND: 


traffic the program will include work 
on the No. 4 group, which is north 


and east of Obalski Mines in Mce- TELEPHONE 
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Confirmation of a worthwhile 
nd industrial averages, 


hove 176.95 and 50.01, 





212.50 on the Dow-Jones industrial average, 68.31 on the rail average. 


Increasing resistance to decline, as evidenced by three points of 
support from early September to early October not greatly apart from 
each other, plus a gradual diminution of trading on successive declines, 
ill suggest market susceptibility to rally of importance. 
ion is emphasized when the further 
market, once it moved below 168 on the Dow-Jones industrial average, 
rails, entered areas where resistance to decline and possible 
rally of consequence both become expectant. 
price areas mentioned was discussed earlier in our Forecasts. 
rally would be given if both the rail 
prior to jointly penetrating the early October 
low points, should move decisively above the recent October highs. Such 

side penetrations would be disclosed by closes in both averages at or 
respectively. 
szag upward formation in the minor movement by which the inter- 
iediate trend reverses to an upward direction. 


This considera- 


factor is recognized that the 


The importance of the 


This would represent the usual 


In such event, the in- 
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Downside penetration of February 1946 low points by both the Dow- Kenzie township. On the David Lake JOHN S. DICKSON ° W. H. JOLLIFFE ° A. L. A. RICHARDSON 
Jones railroad and industrial averages confirms a primary downtrend group in Scott tow nship, an ore shoot z, ——— ——_______ 
as under way, duration and extent indeterminate. pee AE 

THE INTERMEDIATE, OR SEVERAL-MONTH TREND of the mar- T 
ket is to be classed as downward from the May-June high points of 
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istrials could easily make a try for the 188+ level representing a 60% 
more recovery of the break from early August. Decisive breaking 
‘ both averages, Industrials 163.12, Rails 44.69, to the contrary, would 
confirm the intermediate and primary decline as still under way. 
DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
UNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. i h d 
12.50 
5/29 
— | There’s no use waiting for your ship to come in if it 
INDUSTRIALS 195.20 : : z hile th 
68.06 Vee hasn’t been launched. Now is the best time — while the 
¥ 28 te . . . . . 
_ wind blows fair and the tide is in—for you to plot a safe 
/ course for your savings. Canada Savings Bonds offer 
RAILS 
60.42 you a fine start. They are backed by all the resources 
gS , re 
of the Dominion of Canada. 
We highly recommend 
CANADA SAVINGS BONDS 
and offer our facilities for 
ATLY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 9/1 7 their purchase. 
= 579 
1,214,000 }|1,085,000 2,164,000 1,11%,000 Telephone or telegraph us collect —WAverley 3681 
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A B O U T t N S U R A N .. E eae rc as to hog honesty of the In ines $212,041 
policyholder, as the insurance com- qu in Cané 
panies are well aware that it is as DEPENDABLE of $169, 
» « * much in their interest as in the inter- - Egitor, About Insurance: a i] & & bonds 
rior Appraisals Ensure Painless _ «,":!< insured that a prompt and“ can’ you inform me what is the compan 
Adi a L ° made, a it not only saves time amount of the assets in Canada ot INSU RAN € £ “9 A 
jusimenis re) oss Claims and expense but because it is about the yo my eee ae dae Everywhere $269,370 
the very best way in which good will Pa a ai poeain an ‘icbitities we a og ge ye in 1944 
4 ‘ 4 e aay : ’ ‘ itt ’ neongal 
By GEORGE GILBERT can be ayaa for the individual shown by government figures? Is he owanrs ob anenl proper- expendi 
tine eg | and for the business as a this company an old one, and how ties select NORTHWESTERN Its net 
In the case of serious loss or N taking out insurance on contents whole. In face of the strenuous = long has it been doing business in protection and service. were 
damage by fire or other insured which include valuable objects of petition which ger in the business, pig country? Make it your choice, too! . _aiege 
perils to contents of dwellings art, it is highly advisable to have an ity Got a Ke 6 oon yee —C.N.L., Windsor, Ont. iy ‘ 
containing valuable paintings, appraisa] made of such articles in ad- contesting or delaying payment of Car and General Insurance Cor- : r liability 
antiques or other objects of art, vance, so that there will be no grounds = Gjaims, poration, Limited, with head office in = Pt bile pr 
there is likely to be considerable For oe their value when it London, Eng., and Canadian head premiun 
delay in the settlement of the ee Ms cam to glee, oS a Insured Often to Blame office in Montreal, was established ORTHWESTERN $67. TI 
claim in the absence of a prior reed pane all y tollo a ie ie As a rule, where claims are held u De ain uae ecu” MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION with, ar 
appraisal. insure "y t tht - . a tie h : y ; ; or contested it is mo tly the fault f es anes, Se vc ee ; lectable 
Toaslee fs GO pen ot or ae hus provic ing t emse Ives pe Rage ae 2 ‘ ai y - ack pr since Dec. 4, 1918. Latest Government APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED 
ahs cs es te Ce with this prior “proof of loss” when [me Insured whe rough jack ot figures show that at the end of 1944 custeens Cnatien bepestiniesh, Cniastd tethting, Senile, On. tie 
; : they buy their insurance, they would knowledge of the terms of their  jts total admitted assets in Canada Western Conodion Depertment, Rendell Building, Vencouver, B.C. Editor, . 
articles appraised beforehand by have no difficulty in obtaining a satis- policies or with dishonest intent seek were $381,447, and that its total lia- I hold 
an expert, and to maintain an factory adjustment of any loss which to profit from a fire or other insured bilities in this country amounted to sured W. 
up-to-date inventory of the en- later may be incurred. peril. In such cases the skill and tact e val Ins 
tire contents, so as to make sure In the absence of such an appraisal, of the adjusters and claim department Ont.. an 
of a speedy and satisfactory ad- it may be extremely difficult if not officials come into play, and, where forma tic 
justment and payment of any impossible to determine the actual there is evidence of lack of good faith Its rates 
loss which may occur. value of such objects after a fire which OF direct dishonesty, there is little or with the 
¢ fas wholly destroyed or damaged al- no likelihood of a dishonest claimant am cone 
most beyond recognition the entire getting away with anything. R E D L A K E M | N E . L y M | T E D should t 
contents of a building, such as has There are sometimes bona-fide (NO PERSONAL LIABILITY) this con 
often happened inthe case of isolated claimants who in all good faith may A. E. PERRON J. W. C. CORNELL E. E. OTT sound bé 
FIDELITY mansions, where after a fire all that consider, for example, that a fire President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 
remains is that part of the structure arrested on the ground floor has con- We 
C consisting of fire-resisting material, verted the contents of the upper floors r C] AY MAG ’ a. = 
nsurance Vompany such as brick or stone. Frequently also into a total loss. He may point DUROC RED LAKE or I few | wt eee 
what is left standing is only one out the ravages of the firemen MINES LTD. Soaked isl @ a a 
of Canada chimney at each end of the building who have invaded the entire premises we HEY SON _TVE rz aN a v? omg 
. which once was a stately and costly and who have left in their wake stains ind we e o- A 
110) {0} 1 fe) furnished home, the contents being Of water, chemicals and what not. 4 fF . : _ 
reduced mostly to a mass of debris, Neither time nor expense is spared by paaunl “4 oveuamae g 2a " a 
and making the task of arriving ata the competent adjuster in proving to 3 “9 1] 
satisfactery adjustment of the loss the insured that his loss does not 3 ae 
an exceptionally difficult one. amount to the sum which, to the best nanan 
Consult your Agent or : " of his judgment it does, and for ogee 
Broker as you would Hard Case to Adjust which he has made a claim. a ee lions 
Adjustment of claims for loss or whic 
your Doctor or Lawyer In one such instance cited by an damage to valuable objects of art ISLAND leper on ke 
expert fine arts appraiser, the owner presents many difficulties, especially HEAD, ad = 
of the mansion was placed under the when antiques are involved. In one EJ Ry “ath 
necessity of going through the long- case, a heap of debris was dug over € aye 
United States drawn-out mental and physical task to find a fragment of a supposedly 0) - & gy 
of formulating an itemized descriptive i valuable chasuble which had been < oe Eg 3 as ; 
2 ; appraisal of the many costly appcint- urnt in a fire. So complete was the © = AABN 
Fidelity & Guaranty ments which once existed in his ae. combustion that the pate valuable z HOwvsY ez ~ <a 
It appears that by great good luck the walnut chest in which it was kept had . te ZZ h ‘ “phy 
Company expert who was hired to straighten vanished in the same fire. Ye i ZZ 00 ae 
out this seemingly hopeless tangle wat esa 
1[@) 10) 1 fe) was able finally to locate the interior What Fragment Revealed ove Y | \ ve — 1. 
decorator who fifteen years previously Wh ™ PAGES GE, simioesd te bb a ¥ . 
had supplied the major items and who 4, ent i tell-tale fragment of the pei Tea an fees 
had fortunately kept his records. And . a 7" finally dug out along X-Ray Drilling has just been nl ee 2 an nt 
so, at long last, there was in this “1 the iron locks, escutcheons leted i ee 
. g >. an tdnme hich : completed on the Baird Twp. DUROC RED LAKE busi . 
case a happy ending, as the owner ges whic belonged to the group under the direction of G. Lie ee ‘cies 
received a satisfactory settlement, al- chee, ae result was rather dis- D. Ruttan, M.Sc., Red Lake H MINES Te 
THE OLDEST though there was not even a simple couraging for the insured. The frag- Geologist. This group is located = —— N 
INSURANCE OFFICE inventory of the furnishings to go on, ns oiled Nese plein ne 3 Madsen Red Lake Gold ve er ew 
F not to speak of any appraisal of the period three hundred years later than shaft was (Cr 
IN THE WORLD valuable art objects belonging to the supposed, and that the chest was a on tl 
owner which formed part of the con- modern one. On the other hand, in a LOCAL GEOLOGY: is “i r 
inte different case, another rubbish heap ‘‘Where exposed, the rocks consist largely of volcanic flows of andesitic ote es 
While this case illustrates the ad was carefully combed, revealing frag- composition. On Claim KRL-19369, a band of iron formation is exposed si A | 
dicaiis af yadintinias an ‘Wp-to- ments of a porcelain object which was lh ground for a considerable distance by old stripping and trenching. aay “4 fe 
date inventory of the contents of such settled for at its correct value which, very eA gs ne we $9.80 (at $35.00 a ace oe hee sgt aia 
homes, and of having an appraisal oo was beyond the owner's write inti basa. iis , aida Due + 
made of the valuable art objects in : " ee on — ; “A small geophysical survey on Russet Red Lake Gold Mines’ ground rerul: 4 2 
the possession of the owner, as other- es oe fis sip ee out by the fine immediately to the south of this area indicated two or more bands of iron bea, " 
wise the adjustment of a loss may be ee pe cl that if water or formation which strike towards the Claim examined but are not exposed ay out 
a long-drawn-out one before the in- ir€ fighting chemicals damage the on them. From discussions with Mr. R. Montgomery who was there in age OL ta 
“anid: receives the insurance money. surface of a series of antiques, one charge of operations on Russet Red Lake, it appears that the best results durin; 
if stan whhwe the trouble aad oxomier piece may be a total loss, while the were obtained in and near the bands in the iron formation bands. action b 
laa iherahoe corpanies Wil 26 t item alongside may have suffered “The iron formation band itself ranges from a rather basic schist to a the Cang 
> iraq ple. a toy Re oO virtually no damage. With respect to oe is oe page ge 9 —— the band is well mineralized with the Unite 
oe obtains the full amount to which he the first item, which may be assumed panel has oy ice aoe — ike pong ie hath ho aun aed lei 
Sohent Ywnch Sialiied Wher, foe Canct ana irae es te tad -_ to be an antique in its original con- ; ih dod keke CGit Dfines-~ okie _— industry, 
yne ing, Mgr. for Canada is entitled under the terms of his ae : : : rade ore is found at Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines—about one Creace 3 
TORONTO policy. dition, it would lose its patina and mile to the east. “a = : 
Of course the great majority of with it all or a great part of its _ “It is quite possible that the tuff at Madsen and what is now called fy. : 
EVERYONE NEEDS THE SUN losses. are adjusted in a speedy and value. With respect to the second ‘iron formation’ on the claims examined, occurred in the same manner * ul 
cethade aboees cauwene amen take te item, which may turn out to be a fake i.e. as volcanic ash deposits between successive volcanic flows. The Madsen Mller, py 
3 antique, the firemen would not have tuff has considerable width while the so-called “iron formation’”’ bands are Notwiths 
_____—_——__——————— damaged it to any extent, and the relatively narrow and have suffered twisting and contortion by later pany wa 
expenditure of a negligible sum for REE CEE Ses See Sent pr 
_ NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY |) ‘p:iiscvoute mate tas good as new. RECOMMENDATIONS Pt 
Incidentally, the price asked for a “In view of the encouraging results obtained in exploration drilling on has re 
| Sixty-Eight Yonge St. so-called antique is no indication of its the Russet Red Lake group and the fact that assays up to $9.80 have been velop 
R. H. CAMPION E. S$. HEATON real value, as the faker never tries obtained in the same band on the above claims, it is recommended that at the yz 
Manager for Canada TORONTO 1 Assistant Manager to sell a counterfeit piece at anything work should be done to trace and test the known band for ore lenses and $1,083,47' 
but a high figure, because if he asked that the nearby areas should be tested in an effort to locate other bands share, c 
only a paltry few hundred doll - the la aiiaciaaa ahaa ca . ; “0.55 cen 
Our agents represent prospective buyer would b 0) cs : C. M. BARTLEY, Consulting Geologist. Firion 
the one who pays the premium and the one who pays the loss to doubt its authenticity. unseen p28: 
Agencies and provincial management offices must be up in the thousands to put ¢ O R N E L L & C O M PA N Y i 
i ai: as ae il a over an important fake successfully. ° hirt * 
nd in Newfoundland. — ra ng of valuable objects 73 ADELAIDE ST. WEST, TORONTO, CANADA * Elgin 8207 fn aber 
ee 2 2 Se > of art takes the precaution to have . iain 
them appraised by an expert, and eS OT one asst cident So os = os 
lists them along with his other | £=——————————————————————————=— —-—— as pai 
aie possessions in an inventory of the Cornell & Company, Ppt Pax 2 ie Sogn Seek, ng an 
contents of his dwelling, whether it 73 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont. '0 labo 
EATEN Company of PETIETIE is a mansion or an ordinary house, he I hereby agree to purchase from you, as principals, ........................ Shares é 
will experience no difficulty in collect- of the Capital stock of DUROC RED LAKE MINES LIMITED at the W right 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO ing promptly the full amount to which price of 20c per share and remit herewith $............csssssessseeeeeess as full SS ual r 
gE. D. Seapeman, a =, EASTMURE, he is entitled should he suffer loss or payment of same. — At 
ng rector d a ; ; “&tlon 
A G E N Cc y Oo p Pp oO R T U NIT 4 a Ss Pasay oh ge Beg 2. of ay RAMI i oicescnvnscocascnccnescccsccencesccsonsesdeccsesencegndccessacnnnensonsnensocancsannqcenesapsceneconsannssnceseeel - Rults, esp 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA | carries insurance. Address. —_ nd the J 
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212,041, showing an excess of assets 
in Canada over liabilities in Canada 
of $169,406. The market value of the 
ponds and debentures held by the 
company on deposit with the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa for the sole protec- 
tion of Canadian policyholders was 
$969,370. Its total income in Canada 
in 1944 was $189,458, while its total 
expenditure amounted to $208,637. 
Its net premiums written in Canada 
were distributed as follows: Fire 
premiums, $132,731; personal ac- 
cident premiums, $1,148; public lia- 
pility premiums, $15,122; employers’ 
liability premiums, $2,122; automo- 
pile premiums, $38,046; explosion 
premiums, $222; sickness premiums, 
$67. The company is safe to insure 
with, and all claims are readily col- 
lectable. 


Editor, About Insurance: 

I hold a mortgage on a property in- 
sured with the West Wawanosh Mut- 
ual Insurance Co., of Dungannon, 
Ont.. and I should be grateful for in- 
formation about its financial position. 
Its rates seem to be low in comparison 
with those of other companies, and I 
am concerned about its ability to pay 
should there be a large claim. Does 
this company run its affairs on a 
sound basis? 

—D.M.C., Toronto, Ont. 


West Wawanosh Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., with head office at Dun- 
gannon, Ont., is an  old-established 
farmers mutual, having been in busi- 
ness since May 13, 1879. At the end 
of 1944, the latest date for which 
Government figures are available, its 
total cash assets were $123,440, while 
its total liabilities amounted to $14,220, 
showing a surplus of cash assets over 
liabilities of $109,220. In addition to 
the cash assets, the company had 
$436,186 of unassessed premium notes 
which were not included in the bal- 
ance sheet but were treated as con- 
tingent assets only. Its total cash 
receipts in 1944 were $40,518, while its 
total cash disbursements amounted to 
$25,840, of which $18,371 was paid in 
losses, and $5,456 in expenses of 
management. At the end of the year 
it had 4,445 policies in force for a 
total of $14,112,243. As it maintains 
reinsuranee. reserves on the same 
basis as other licensed insurers, 80 
per cent of the unearned premiums, 
and shows a surplus on a cash basis 
over reserves and all liabilities, it is 
safe to insure with for the class of 
business transacted. 


News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 31) 
on the question of Dominion taxation 
as it affects the mineral industry. In 
view of this the recommendation was 
made for an inquiry into the whole 


‘question of mining taxation. 


es 
Due to onerous taxes and arduous 
Tegulations together with greatly in 
crease costs, plus as serious a short- 
age of labor today as that experienced 
during war times, and the sudden 
action by the gevernment in placing 


the Cinadian dollar on a parity with 
the United States dollar, but not offer- 


ing any compensating offsets to the 
Indusivy, caused an unanticipated de- 
ease in earnings of Wright-Har- 
sreaves Mines in the fiscal year end- 


ed August 31, states Edwin Lang 
Miller, president, in the annual report. 
Notwithstanding all this the com- 
pany was almost able to make suffi- 
“lent profit to meet dividends paid. 
Production was a little better through 
an increase in tonnage, but scale of 
(evelopment work was not increased 
at the rate hoped for. Net profit of 
$1,083,477, equal to 19.69 cents per 
shar compared with $1,130,239 or 
pao ‘ents per share in the previous 
-. nonths. Current assets total 
im 882 and current liabilities $587,- 
« Ore reserves stand at 920,000 
tons. The company has completed its 
hirticth year and the president points 
Ut that during that time $109,597,407 
Yas produced, of which $45,000,000 
Yas paid out in dividends, and an 


equal amount directly and indirectly 
Unto labor, 


+. 

Re ‘ight- Hargreaves Mines, the 
: sea report shows, has progressive- 
Soran the scope of outside ex- 
seedy pn, with rather encouraging re- 
bnd | specially in Garrison township 
the Lightning River district. The 





company is considering the setting up 
of a wholly owned subsidiary com- 
pany to carry on such work. Eight 
parties of prospectors were engaged 
during the prospecting season in On- 
tario, Quebec and Manitoba, and 
claims were staked and recorded in 
all three provinces. Five groups of 
claims staked the year previous were 
lapsed after further work. In all 59 
properties were examined during the 
year of which six were optioned. Nine 
properties were held under option for 
all or part of the year, five were 
dropped, and the remaining four held 
pending further investigation. 
e 

Net income, after depreciation, of 
$925,697, equal to $1.16 per share, is 
reported by McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
for the six months ended September 


30, a decline of $246,555 or 31 cents 
per share from the same period in 
1945. The decline in net earnings is 
due to drop of $61,721 in gross income 
and a jump of $301,794 in costs. Ap- 
propriation for taxes and depreciation 
were lower, however. Results for the 
second quarter showed little change 
from the preceding three months, 
earnings being 58 cents per share in 
both quarters. 
e 

The shortage of men at the Noranda 
Mines has made it impossible to carry 
out the underground exploration as 
planned by Osisko Lake Mines earlier 
in the year. W.B. Maxwell, president, 
remarks in the annual report, but it 
is hoped men will be available for the 
program this winter and it is also in- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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**Halt, who comes there?” cries the guard. 
“The keys!” the warder answers. 


“Whose keys?” 


re ‘ ” r rr) 
“King George’s Keys! 


**Advance King George’s Keys—all’s well!” 


The warder and his escort advance to the guard-room. 
The guard, in scarlet tunics and high bearskins present arms. 


Thus do the bearers of “The King’s Keys”, with mediaeval 
ceremony, still make their rounds every night in the Tower 


Through the darkness of the great arch of 
the Bloody Tower, in the dim light of an 


—" old candle-lantern, comes a figure clad in a 
ow long scarlet tunic, carrying a bunch of keys. 
Sy) / It is the head warder of the Tower of 
@Ke 

a oe) London, escorted by a sergeant and four men. 
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of London, locking up the ponderous gates, and finally 


depositing the keys safely for the night with the Governor 


of the Tower. 


Old England, steeped in the storied past, with its castles and 


cathedrals, its old inns and quaint cottages, its age-old 
traditions and fine hospitality, is still substantially the 


England of pre-war days. 


Perhaps, before long, you'll be 


able to journey Overseas and explore old England in person. 





Read G Yjice: Sondon, England. 


W.& A.GILBEY LIMITED 


Sn Canada, lew Soronte, Ontario 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Prior Appraisals Ensure Painless 
Adjustments of Loss Claims 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


In the case of serious loss or 
damage by fire or other insured 
perils to contents of dwellings 
containing valuable paintings, 
antiques or other objects of art, 
there is likely to be considerable 
delay in the settlement of the 
claim in the absence of a prior 
appraisal. 

Therefore it is the part of 
wisdom to have the valuable 
articles appraised beforehand by 
an expert, and to maintain an 
up-to-date inventory of the en- 
tire contents, so as to make sure 
of a speedy and satisfactory ad- 
justment and payment of any 
loss which may occur. 





FIDELITY 


Insurance Company 


mm &-1 1-1-1) 
TORONTO 





Consult your Agent or 
Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer 








United States 
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N taking out insurance on contents 
which include valuable objects of 
art, it is highly advisable to have an 
appraisa] made of such articles in ad- 
vance, so that there will be no grounds 
for questioning their value when it 
comes to the settlement of any claim 
under the policy. If this practice were 
more generally followed by the 
insured of thus providing themselves 
with this prior “proof of loss’ when 
they buy their insurance, they would 
have no difficulty in obtaining a satis- 
factory adjustment of any loss which 
later may be incurred. 

In the absence of such an appraisal, 
it may be extremely difficult if not 
impossible to determine the actual 
value of such objects after a fire which 
has wholly destroyed or damaged al- 
most beyond recognition the entire 
contents of a building, such as has 
often happened in the case of isolated 
mansions, where after a fire all that 
remains is that part of the structure 
consisting of fire-resisting material, 
such as brick or stone. Frequently 
what is left standing is only one 
chimney at each end of the building 
which once was a stately and costly 
furnished home, the contents being 
reduced mostly to a mass of debris, 
and making the task of arriving ata 
satisfactery adjustment of the loss 
an exceptionally difficult one. 


Hard Case to Adjust 


In one such instance cited by an 
expert fine arts appraiser, the owner 
of the mansion was placed under the 
necessity of going through the long- 
drawn-out mental and physical task 
of formulating an itemized descriptive 
appraisal of the many costly appcint- 
ments which once existed in his home. 
It appears that by great good luck the 
expert who was hired to straighten 
out this seemingly hopeless tangle 
was able finally to locate the interior 
decorator who fifteen years previously 
had supplied the major items and who 
had fortunately kept his records. And 
so, at long last, there was in this 
case a happy ending, as the owner 
received a satisfactory settlement, al- 
though there was not even a simple 
inventory of the furnishings to go. on, 
not to speak of any appraisal of the 
valuable art objects belonging to the 
owner which formed part of the con- 
tents. 

While this case illustrates the ad 
visability of maintaining an up-tc- 
date inventory of the contents of such 
homes, and of having an appraisal 
made of the valuable art objects in 
the possession of the owner, as other- 
wise the adjustment of a loss may be 
a leng-drawn-out one before the in- 
sured receives the insurance money, 
it also shows the trouble and expense 
the insurance companies will go to 
in order to make sure that the insured 
obtains the full amount to which he 
is entitled under the terms of his 
policy. 

Of course the great majority of 





losses are adjusted in a speedy and 
satisfactory manner where 


there is 
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"NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Our agents represent 
the one who pays the premium and the one who pays the loss 


Agencies and provincial management offices 
from coast to coast and 


E. S. HEATON 
Assistant Manager 


in Newfoundland. 
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A. W. EASTMURE, 
Managing Director 





no question as to the honesty of the 
policyholder, as the insurance com- 
panies are well aware that it is as 
much in their interest as in the inter- 
est of the insured that a prompt and 
satisfactory settlement of claims be 
made, because it not only saves time 
and expense but because it is about 
the very best way in which good will 
can be developed for the individual 
company and for the business as a 
whole. In face of the strenuous com- 
petition which exists in the business, 
a company could not continue to. sell 
its policies if it had a reputation for 
contesting or delaying payment of 
claims. 


Insured Often to Blame 


As a rule, where claims are held up 
or contested, it is mostly the fault of 
the insured who through lack of 
knowledge of the terms of their 
policies or with dishonest intent seek 
to profit from a fire or other insured 


peril. In such cases the skill and tact e 


of the adjusters and claim department 
officials come into play, and, where 
there is evidence of lack of good faith 
or direct dishonesty, there is little or 
no likelihood of a dishonest claimant 
getting away with anything. 

There are sometimes bona-fide 
claimants who. in all good faith may 
consider, for example, that a fire 
arrested on the ground floor has con- 
verted the contents of the upper floors 
also into a total loss. He may point 
out the ravages cof the firemen 
who have invaded the entire premises 
and who have left in their wake stains 
of water, chemicals and what not. 
Neither time nor expense is spared by 
the competent adjuster in proving to 
the insured that his loss does not 
amount to the sum which, to the best 
of his judgment it does, and for 
which he has made a claim. 

Adjustment of claims for loss or 
damage to valuable objects of art 
presents many difficulties, especially 
when antiques are involved. In one 
case, a heap of debris was dug over 
to find a fragment of a supposedly 
very valuable chasuble which had been 
burnt in a fire. So complete was the 
combustion that the equally valuable 
walnut chest in which it was kept had 
vanished in the same fire. 


What Fragment Revealed 


When the tell-tale fragment of the 
chasuble was finally dug out along 


with the iron locks, escutcheons 
and hinges which belonged to the 
chest, the result was rather dis- 


couraging for the insured. The frag- 
ment proved the vestment to be of a 
period three hundred years later than 
supposed, and that the chest was a 
modern one. On the other hand, in a 
different case, another rubbish heap 
was carefully combed, revealing frag- 
ments cf a porcelain object which was 
settled for at its correct value which, 
incidentally, was beyond the owner’s 
expectations. 

It has been pointed out by the fine 
arts expert appraiser that if water or 
fire-fighting chemicals damage the 
surface of a series of antiques, one 
piece may be a total loss, while the 
item alongside may have suffered 
virtually no damage. With respect to 
the first item, which may be assumed 
to be an antique in its original con 
dition, it would lose its patina and 
with it all or a great part of its 
value. With respect to the second 
item, which may turn out to be a fake 
antique, the firemen would not have 
damaged it to any extent, and the 
expenditure of a negligible sum for 
repairs would make it as good as new. 

Incidentally, the price asked for a 
so-called antique is no indication of its 
real value, as the faker never tries 
to sell a counterfeit piece at anything 
but a high figure, because if he asked 
only a paltry few hundred dollars the 
prospective buyer would be inclined 
to doubt its authenticity. The price 
must be up in the thousands to put 
over an important fake successfully. 

When the owner of valuable objects 
of art takes the precaution to have 
them appraised by an expert, and 
lists them along with his other 
possessions in an inventory of the 
contents of his dwelling, whether it 
is a mansion or an ordinary house, he 
will experience no difficulty in collect- 
ing promptly the full amount to which 
he is entitled should he suffer loss or 
damage to his belongings through 
fire or other risks against which he 
carries insurance. 
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Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 


Can you inform me what is the 
amount of the assets in Canada of 
the Car and General Insurance Cor- 
poration of London, Eng., and the 
amount of its Canadian liabilities, as 
shown by government figures? Is 
this company an old one, and how 
long has it been doing business in 
this country? 

—C.N.L., Windsor, Ont. 

Car and General Insurance Cor- 
poration, Limited, with head office in 
London, Eng., and Canadian head 
office in Montreal, was established 
in 1903, and has been doing business 
in Canada under Dominion license 
since Dec. 4, 1918. Latest Government 
figures show that at the end of 1944 
its total admitted assets in Canada 
were $381,447, and that its total lia- 
bilities in this country amounted to 
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INSURANCE 
Euerywhere 


in cities large and small, 
the owners of good proper- 
ties select NORTHWESTERN 
protection and service. 
Make it your choice, too! 


ORTHWESTERN 






MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED 
festern Canadian Department, Imperial Building, Hemilton, On. 
Western Canadian Department, Randall Building, Vencouver, B.C. 
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X-Ray Drilling has just been 
completed on the Baird Twp. 
group under the direction of G. 
D. Ruttan, M.Sc., Red Lake 
Geologist. This group is located 
about one mile west of the 
Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines’ 
shaft. 


LOCAL GEOLOGY: 


writer in this band. 


mile to the east. 
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73 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


‘‘Where exposed, the rocks consist largely of volcanic flows of andesitic 
composition. On Claim KRL-19369, a band of iron formation is exposed 
on high ground for a considerable distance by old stripping and trenching. 
This band ranges from about two feet to about fifteen feet in width and is 
very irregular. Values up to $9.80 (at $35.00 gold) were obtained by the 


““A small geophysical survey on Russet Red Lake Gold Mines’ ground 
immediately to the south of this area indicated two or more bands of iron 
formation which strike towards the Claim examined but are not exposed 
on them. From discussions with Mr. R. Montgomery who was there in 
charge of operations on Russet Red Lake, it appears that the best results 
were obtained in and near the bands in the iron formation bands. 

“The iron formation band itself ranges from a rather basic schist to a 
rock which is quite siliceous. In places the band is well mineralized with 
pyrite and pyrrhotite. It should be noted that this iron formation 
band has the same general strike as the tuff band in which good 
Srade ore is found at Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines—about one 


“It is quite possible that the tuff at Madsen and what is now called 
‘iron formation’ on the claims examined, occurred in the same manner 
i.e. as volcanic ash deposits between successive volcanic flows. The Madsen 
tuff has considerable width while the so-called “iron formation”’ bands are 
relatively narrow and have suffered twisting and contortion by later 
movement of the surrounding rocks. 


“In view of the encouraging results obtained in exploration drilling on 
the Russet Red Lake group and the fact that assays up to $9.80 have been 
obtained in the same band on the above claims, it is recommended that 
work should be done to trace and test the known band for ore lenses and 
that the nearby areas should be tested in an effort to locate other bands 


C. M. BARTLEY, Consulting Geologist. 


CORNELL & COMPANY 


73 ADELAIDE ST. WEST, TORONTO, CANADA = ELgin 8207 


Cornell & Company, whose owner is J. W. C. Cornell, acts as 
principal in the execution of any orders received. 





I hereby agree to purchase from you, as principals, ...................0+ shares 
of the Capital stock of DUROC RED LAKE MINES LIMITED at the 
price of 20c per share and remit herewith $............:csccsseseeeeereees as full 
payment of same. S.N. 
EIB. ois ncssnsassnnsenctaesesooseianssiinndndansanssheussgnssescasinnnapbebenettbnaphanbanoaapiapensebeceiaunsenseen eco 
Address. econ 
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s212,041, showing an excess of assets 
jn Canada over liabilities in Canada 
of $169,406. The market value of the 
ponds and debentures held by the 
company on deposit with the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa for the sole protec- 
tion of Canadian policyholders was 
$969,370. Its total income in Canada 
in 1944 was $189,458, while its total 
expenditure amounted to $208,637. 
Its net premiums written in Canada 
were distributed as follows: Fire 
premiums, $132,731; personal ac- 
cident premiums, $1,148; public lia- 
pility premiums, $15,122; employers’ 
liability premiums, $2,122; automo- 
pile premiums, $38,046; explosion 
premiums, $222; sickness premiums, 
$67. The company is safe to insure 
with, and all claims are readily col- 
lectable. 


Editor, About Insurance: 


I hold a mortgage on a property in- 
sured with the West Wawanosh Mut- 
ual insurance Co., of Dungannon, 
Ont., and I should be grateful for in- 
formation about its financial position. 
Its rates seem to be low in comparison 
with those of other companies, and I 
am concerned about its ability to pay 
should there be a large claim. Does 
this company run its affairs on a 
sound basis? 

—D.M.C., Toronto, Ont. 


West Wawanosh Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., with head office at Dun- 
gannon, Ont., is an old-established 
farmers mutual, having been in busi- 
ness since May 13, 1879. At the end 
of 1944, the latest date for which 
Government figures are available, its 
total cash assets were $123,440, while 
its total liabilities amounted to $14,220, 
showing a surplus of cash assets over 
liabilities of $109,220. In addition to 
the cash assets, the company had 
$436,186 of unassessed premium notes 
which were not included in the bal- 
ance sheet but were treated as con- 
tingent assets only. Its total cash 
receipts in 1944 were $40,518, while its 
total cash disbursements amounted to 
$25,840, of which $18,371 was paid in 
and $5,456 in expenses of 
management. At the end of the year 
it had 4,445 policies in force for a 
total of $14,112,243. As it maintains 
reinsurance. reserves on the same 
basis as other licensed insurers, 80 
per cent of the unearned premiums, 
and shows a surplus on a cash basis 
over reserves and all liabilities, it is 
safe to insure with for the class of 
business transacted. 


News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 31) 
on the question of Dominion taxation 
as it alfeets the mineral industry. In 
view o{ this the recommendation was 
made for an inquiry into the whole 
question of mining taxation. 
se 

Due to onerous taxes and arduous 

regulations together with greatly in- 


losses 


crease{ costs, plus as serious a short- 
sage of labor today as that experienced 
iduring war times, and the sudden 


action by the gevernment in placing 
the C\nadian dollar on a parity with 
the United States dollar, but not offer- 
ing any compensating offsets to the 
indusiry, caused an unanticipated de- 


ease in earnings of Wright-Har- 
sreaves Mines in the fiscal year end- 
ed August 31, states Edwin Lang 
Miller, president, in the annual report. 
Notw hstanding all this the com- 


bany was almost able to make suffi- 
Cent profit to meet dividends paid. 
Production was a little better through 
dn Increase in tonnage, but scale of 


(evelopment work was not increased 
atthe rate hoped for. Net profit of 
$1,083,477, equal to 19.69 cents per 
opel compared with $1,130,239 or 
5) cents per share in the previous 
“ months. Current assets total 
89,842 882 and current liabilities $587,- 
2 Ore reserves stand at 920,000 
INS 


The company has completed its 
th year and the president points 
fn ‘hat during that time $109,597,407 
Yas produced, of which $45,000,000 
“as paid out in dividends, and an 


‘qual amount directly and indirectly 
nto labor, 


hirtie 


e 
Wright-Hargreaves Mines, the 
port shows, has progressive- 
As Teased the scope of outside ex- 
os ation, with rather encouraging re- 
oy especially in Garrison township 

the Lightning River district. The 


HY inc 


company is considering the setting up 
of a wholly owned subsidiary com- 
pany to carry on such work. Eight 
parties of prospectors were engaged 
during the prospecting season in On- 
tario, Quebec and Manitoba, and 
claims were staked and recorded in 
all three provinces. Five groups of 
claims staked the year previous were 
lapsed after further work. In all 59 
properties were examined during the 
year of which six were optioned. Nine 
properties were held under option for 
all or part of the year, five were 
dropped, and the remaining four held 
pending further investigation. 
s 


Net income, after depreciation, of 
$925,697, equal to $1.16 per share, is 
reported by McIntyre Porcupine Mines 


for the six months ended September 
e 


30, a decline of $246,555 or 31 cents 
per share from the same period in 
1945. The decline in net earnings is 
due to drop of $61,721 in gross income 
and a jump of $301,794 in costs. Ap- 
propriation for taxes and depreciation 
were lower, however. Results for the 
second quarter showed little change 
from the preceding three months, 
earnings being 58 cents per share in 
both quarters. 
e 

The shortage of men at the Noranda 
Mines has made it impossible to carry 
out the underground exploration as 
planned by Osisko Lake Mines earlier 
in the year. W.B. Maxwell, president, 
remarks in the annual report, but it 
is hoped men will be available for the 
program this winter and it is also in- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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**W hose keys?” 


. ‘ r 29 
“King George’s Keys! 


the darkness of the great arch of 
the Bloody Tower, in the 
old candle-lantern, comes a figure clad in a 
long scarlet tunic, carrying a bunch of keys. 
head 
London, escorted by a sergeant and four men. 


**Halt, who comes there?” cries the guard. 
“The keys!” the warder answers. 


‘Advance King George’s Keys—all’s well!” 





dim light of an 


warder of the Tower of 





The warder and his escort advance to the guard-room. 
The guard, in scarlet tunics and high bearskins present arms. 
Thus do the bearers of “The King’s Keys”, with mediaeval 
. . . . ry 
ceremony, still make their rounds every night in the Tower 
of London, locking up the ponderous gates, and_ finally 
depositing the keys safely for the night with the Governor 
ry bs 
of the Tower. 


Old England, steeped in the storied past, with its castles and 
cathedrals, its old inns and quaint cottages, its age-old 
traditions and fine hospitality, is still substantially the 
England of pre-war days. Perhaps, before long, you'll be 
able to journey Overseas and explore old England in person. 
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News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 35) 


tended to carry out a deep diamond 
drilling campaign from the ice. Osis- 
ko Lake adjoins Noranda on the east 
and Quemont on the scuth and it is 
purpcsed to extend one of Noranda’s 
2,575-foot level drifts into the Osisko 
Lake property. The capitalization of 
the company was increased last Feb- 
ruary from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
shares and rights offered to share- 
holders. This arrangement, when 
completed will put $987,878 in cash in 
the treasury and also leaves 436,366 





PORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





NOTICE 


is hereby given that the Imperial Insurance 
Office has been granted by the Dominion In- 
surance Department, Certificate of Registry No. 
C1072 authorizing it to transact in Canada 
the business of EARTHQUAKE INSURANCE, 
imited to the insurance of the same property 
as insured under a policy of fire insurance of 
the company in addition to the classes fo: 
which it is already registered 
ROBERT LYNCH STAILING 
Managing Director. 





shares in the treasury. At the end of 
1945 the-ccmpany had cash of $300 
against current liabilities of $6,386. 


= 

Sinking of a_ three-ccmpartment 
shaft, with an initial objective of 400 
feet, and establishment of levels at 
250 and 350 feet, is scheduled to com- 
mence about February 1st at Lun- 
ward Gold Mines, in the Sioux Lock- 
out area, Original plans called for 
the sinking of a shaft, sited to explore 
No. 1, 3 and 4 zones. This was planned 
for 625 foot depth with four levels. 
Early results of a favorable nature on 
the No. 1 zone to the southwest have 
completely changed the whole out- 
look for the property as well as the 
projected development plan and sche- 
dule. The site of the shaft is approx!- 
mately 1,000 feet southwest of the 
site originally contemplated. C. H. E. 
Stewart, president and managing 
director, states that the extension of 
the No. 1 zone to the scuthwest has 
greatly improved the prospects for 
the property, which now has all the 
earmarks of a potential large tonnage 
low grade producing mine. Consider- 
ing the large potential tonnage, the 
indicated overall grade ($5-$6 per ton) 
will, he states, permit operations at a 
profit. Results of drilling, to date, 
indicate that four zones will be min- 
able. Final determination of average 
gold content for each zone will only 
be possible after underground develop- 
ment has been carried cut and exten- 
sive bulk sampling completed on each 
individual zone. 


New Mines Handbook 


he number of companies actively 

engaged in mining operations in 
Canada establishes a record, This is 
shown by the 1946 edition of the Cana- 
dian Mines Handbook, issued last 
week. 

The book lists nc less than 1,765 
live mining companies, a figure which 
compares with a recent low of 554 in 
the 1943 Handbook, and illustrates the 
expansion of mining work throughout 
the Dominion. Of the 1,765, 150 are 
revivals of companies dormant fcr 
years, including numerous _ silver 
operations now taking advantage of 
the higher price for the white metal. 

Quebec remains, as in the past five 
or six years, the scene of the largest 
number of newly initiated operations. 
It is followed closely by Yellowknife, 


which enjoyed a tremendous boom of 
new activities the past year. British 
Columbia became extremely active, 
with properties dormant 40 to 50 years 
since discovery receiving a new breath 
of life. Ontario and Manitoba also 
received a revival of mining explora- 
tion, in their cases chiefly in the form 
of ccmpanies on new discoveries and 
on geological deductions. 

The Handbook, which is in its 15th 
annual edition, reveals the position of 
the operating companies in compre- 
hensive detail, with a five-year com- 
pariscn of production and earnings, 
dividends and other essential infor- 
mation. 

Altogether 7,000 companies are list- 
ed. The active corporations are dealt 


with in Part 1, while Part 2 deals with 
e 


the quiescent and defunct companies 
and tells precisely their condition. 
Canadian Mines Handbook is pub- 





lished by Northern Miner Press Lj 
ited, 122 Richmond Street West, Tg 
ronto 1, Ont.; 404 pages; price $.0q 
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Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 
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407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 
1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man. 
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Increase the value of your Life Insurance 


through 


PLANVED 


curity 


NSURANCE should be based on your 
definite foreseeable needs. The modern 
way to do this is through New York Life’s 


Toronto Branch: 


320 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal Branch: 
Dominion Square Bldg., 


1010 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Quebec Branch: 


81 St. Peter St., 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Winnipeg Branch 

233 Portage Ave., 

Winnipeg, Man. 
British Columbia Branch: 


736 Granville St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


“Planned Security” program. 


Through this program, you provide funds 
for final expenses, readjustment funds to 
help the family over the difficult transi- 
tional period, a life income for your wife, 
the education of the children, and an in- 
come at retirement age. 


The future of your dependents is some 
thing you can plan now—investigate the 
advantages offered by New York Life’s 
“Planned Security”. 


See your New York Life re- 
presentative or write for 


detailed information on 
“Planned Security”. 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS 
320 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


NEW YORK LIFE 


A MUTUAL COMPANY — SERVING CANADIANS SINCE 1868 
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Press 


137 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, 


GET THE FACTS! 


ie any business, facts are vital. You can’t 
& 


et away from them, or get around 
them. You can’t decide wisely without 
them. Get the facts! 
First, get the general background facts 
which affect all business—yours among 
them. Such facts, for instance, as the fact 
that Canadian farm families are now in their 
fifth straight year of record income, each 
year far above the previous records estab- 
lished in the 1920's; the longest straight 
run of high farm revenue in Canadian his- 
tory. Such facts as the fact that this record 
farm income has resulted in record reduc- 
tion of farm debts and record accumulation 
of farm savings. Such facts as the fact that 
long-term contracts at firm ptices assure a 
strong market for everything Canadian 
farmers can produce for at least three years 


—and probably longer. 


GET your FACTS! 


In addition, get the specific, intimate facts 
which affect your business in particular ... 
such facts as what the farm family is buying 
or would like to buy; where it does its buy- 
ing; what brands it prefers, and why it 
prefers them; all the details you need to 
know for the safe yet enterprising conduct 
of your business. 

The Agricultural Press Association of Can- 
ada is already in possession of most of these 
facts, both general and particular, and is 
constantly adding more by means of its 
continuing surveys of the farm market. Re- 
sults of some completed surveys are prob- 
ably on file in your office. They are worth 
studying. And, as you require more facts, 
let us know what you want. We'll help you 
get the facts! 


Agricultural 


Association 


OF CANADA 
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